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ERNESTO ROSSI. 

Ir is not the fault of an excellent actor, who owes his rep- 
utation to hard work and to the constant pursuit of a high 
ideal, that his visit to America should have been preceded 
and accompanied by as noisy a crowd of gong-beaters as 
those who made the name of Sarah Bernhardt odious to 
quiet theatre-goers. When Rossi was last in Paris he fell, 
being a vain man, into the hands of those d/agueurs of the 
press who spice their biographies of actors with apocryphal 
anecdotes_of a personal nature. Some of the stories thus 
told about Rossi, and staidly reproduced by the American 
press may be grouped after the fashion of the anecdotes in 
‘Ten Thousand a Year :’ 

Story showing the valor of Rossi. Being challenged by a 
gentleman whom he had bidden, from the stage, to be silent, 
the actor fought him at a hotel in the dark, guided only by 
the light of a cigar, and wounded him severely in the 
shoulder. 

Story showing the fascination of Rossi. Waving gained the 
affections of a confectioner’s daughter at Pistoia, he was 
shut up in an oven by the girl’s father and not released till 
his person was thoroughly heated and his passion entirely 
cooled. 

Story showing the disinterestedness of Rossi. Being led by 
a king into a sumptuous apartment and being told that all it 
contained should be his if he would remain-as the king’s 
dramatic instructor, he replied : ‘‘ No, your majesty, I can- 
not accept the flattering position. I am a bird that is mute 
when caged ; I can sing only when I am free.”’ 

Without pausing to relate the rest of these stories, which 
may be found in the works of Boccaccio, Bandello, and the 
older novelists, it may be regretted that Rossi, as an actor 
of high pretensions, should have exposed himself to such 
ridiculous tributes. His friends and agents have taken ad- 
vantage of his personal weaknesses. His histrionic career 
has been represented as a succession of dazzling triumphs. 
The brush of Rubens, the wit of Voltaire, the malice of 
Aretino compelled no such tokens of royal appreciation. 
How the bust of Rossi. was set up at Oporto and marble 
slabs were dedicated tu him in many houses ; how the stu- 
dents of Coimbra, ‘‘ the home of Camoens,’’ bore him home 
in triumph through flower-strewn streets ; how the Emperor 
of Brazil presented him with a little black slave and the 
order of the Rose ; how he was received with a royal salute 
by the Italian squadron at Montevideo : how the civic bodies 
at Buenos Ayres presented him with gold medals commem- 
orative of his success ; how at Lima he risked his life in the 
cause of the people ; how at Cadiz he made a revolutionary 
speech in the market place ; how the king of Italy presented 
him with the orders of St. Maurizio and St. Lazzaro, and 
the King of Portugal with the order of Saint Iago ; how 
Cavour wrote him letters of thanks and admiration ; how 
Professor Giovanni Rossini dedicated a translation to him ; 
how Paris praised him ; how Gautier glowed at the men- 
tion of his name, and Janin gushed in glib prose, and Fio- 
rentino forgot his customary spite—are not these things 
written in articles and pamphlets which will doubtless be 
sold, for a consideration, at the door of Booth’s Theatre 
some ten days hence? 

But it is not with the help of gold medals, marble slabs, 
stars, crosses and panegyrics that Rossi has acquired his 
fame. Modena was his master. From Modena he learned 
more than the means of his craft. Modena was born for 
political agitation, His love of liberty, his patriotism, his 
denunciation of the rulers into whose hands Italy had fallen, 


drove him into exile and into the histrionic profession. On 
the stage he was a somewhat frigid actor, majestic in bear- 
ing, splendid in elocution, not unlike Talma in his general 
method ; as a dramatic teacher he was unrivalled. His 
constant endeavor was to find a pupil who should replace 
him in the parts he most affected, the leaders of the people, 
the champions of freedom, Riénzi, Brutus, Coriolanus. 
Such a one he thought to find in Rossi, who was engaged 
with a small travelling company. Rossi had come from 
Livorno. His home was not then, as now, the Newport of 
Italy, the summer resort of fashionable Florence ; it was a 
dull marine town, with a single theatre, much in favor with 
strolling players. He was destined for the legal profession, 
which in Italy includes almost every other calling, and which 
might, after thirty years or so, have landed him in a small 
government office, with an income of $500 a year, and the 
title, among his intimates, of ‘‘ Illustrissimo Cancelliere.’’ 
He preferred to take his chances with the actors. In those 
days there were no stock companies. Italians have never 
cared to support a permanent theatrical organization. All 
the masters of their stage have had to submit to haphazard 
representation. Goldoni carried his plays from town to 
town till he finally settled in Paris and died in penury. 
Alfieri’s stately tragedies were first introduced ‘‘ on the 
road.’’ Much has been said against the system, but for the 
training of young actors it was invaluable. Before Rossi 
had come to man’s estate, he had established a local reputa- 
tion both as amoroso and dbrillanie. Modena took him in 
hand for higher uses. He was to rival Salvini. 

But Rossi has never quite fulfilled the expectations of his 
master. For tragedy he lacks breadth of conception and 
largeness of execution. If he has delighted the French in 
‘ Zaire’ and‘ The Cid,’ it must be remembered that the 
French have very rudimentary notions on the subject of 
tragedy, and that they were setting up statues to Talma 
while they left Frédéric Lemaitre to starve. For comedy, 
he is wanting in humorand spirits. He astonished the Ger- 
mans by a curious performance of ‘ Mephistopheles ;’ 
touched an almost pathetic note in Ferrari’s ' Goldoni e le 
sue sedici commedie,’ and in the love story of Alfieri and the 
Countess of Albany; and drilled himself carefully in the 
lighter work of the past, feeling, as he said, that ‘‘ the rep- 
resentation of comedy makes the speech more fluent and 
limber, invests the manners with more grace and elegance, 
and teaches the actor the great virtue of self-restraint, so 
needful in the utterance of strong passions.’’ His proper 
domain is romantic drama. For plays of chivalrous adven- 
ture, for the works of Hugo and tle elder Dumas, for the 
emotional comedies of Ferrari and the sensuous melodramas 
of Cossa he is fitted by his presence, training, and tempera- 
ment. But it has been his fortune to devote his best efforts 
to Shakspeare. Shakspeare is the pedestal of his fame. It 
is not the Shakspeare that Americans, Englishmen and Ger- 
mans either know, or are likely to accept ; it is the warm, 
glowing, passionate Shakspeare which alone is to the liking 
of the Latin races. As Lear, Hamlet, Romeo, he must here 
be judged by tests which it is hardly fair to apply. As the 
Antony of Dumas, the Didier of Victor Hugo, he would 
strike criticism dumb ; for Ernesto Rossi is the best roman- 
tic actor of his time. P. M. PotTTer. 








Literature 








Our Neighbors to the North.* 
Mr. RAE is the typical peace correspondent of the London 
Times, an indefatigable traveller, an indefatigable gatherer of 
facts, observant, careful, shrewd, moderate in expression, and 





* Newfoundland to Manitoba, through Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prairie 
Provinces. By W. Fraser Rae. $1.25. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
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nearly or quite devoid of the sense of humor. These letters re- 
cord his journey through the Dominion, across fifty degrees of 
longitude, from Newfoundland, England’s oldest colony, to the 
westernmost part of the new province of Maintoba. They have 
added materially to the Englishman’s stock of information re- 
specting Canada, and were =a worth reprinting here. There have 
been a great many blue books, pamphlets, and works of travel and 
description relating to every part of British America, yet the 
country outside of Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto is not repre- 
. sented by very distinct ideas on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
is a fact that when St. John, New Brunswick, had been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1877, an appeal in London for sub- 
scriptions was based partly on the claims of humanity and partly 
on the ‘‘ admirable opportunity to show brotherly love and charity 
for the citizens of the United States.”’ 

Our own knowledge of Canada is of course more accurate, geo- 
graphically and otherwise ; yet of Newfoundland, for instance, a 
province as large as England and only as far from our border as 
Ohio is from New York City, most Americans know about as 
much as they do of Terra del Fuego. The island lies behind a 
mysterious curtain of fog, which occasionally rolls down over the 
New England coast. The fog sometimes lifts long enough to 
give voyagers to Liverpool or Glasgow a glimpse of the Cape Race 
light. The lighthouse on Cape Race, endless disputes over the 
fisheries, and a reputation for producing dogs of a noble breed— 
‘what more is known about Newfoundland by the vast majority of 
people? The mystery and interest are not at an end even when 
one reaches St. John. Englishmen landed on Newfoundland only 
five years after the discovery of America by Columbus; yet it 
was not until 1822 that a white man crossed the island from east 
to west. The interior has never been thoroughly explored. It is 
still as undeveloped, Mr. Rae says, ‘‘ as the middle of Greenland 
or the heart of Africa.’’ The forbidding climate of the coast is 
modified in the interior. Hundreds of thousands of acres of ‘ex- 
cellent agricultural land, forests of timber intersected by rivers 
and abounding in lakes, deposits of coal and copper of unknown 
extent, marble as fine as the stone of Carrara await enterprise and 
population. Until about a quarter of a century ago, there was 
no responsible home government for Newfoundland. It has al- 
ways been the policy of its rulers to depend exclusively on the 
fisheries, letting every other resource go undeveloped. New- 
foundlanders have a saying that an acre of sea is worth a thou- 
sand acres of land. The inhabitants have lived for centuries 
under a sort of parental despotism, anything but encouraging to 
praees Charles I. gave them a prohibitory liquor law two 

undred years before the Maine experiment. Until comparatively 
recent times, nobody was allowed to build on the island without 
the governor’s written permission ; if house, barn, or shed went 
up without express license, down it came by sheriff’s force. The 
price of meat was regulated by statute, not by law of supply and 
demand. This sort of government has kept the island almost 
as free from human settlers as it is from frogs, toads, lizards and 
venomous reptiles ; and even the famous race of dogs has degen- 
erated. Internal politics have centred on the control of the grave- 
yards, to which the people still carry their dead in light blue 
coffins exposed on open carts. Recently, however, the govern- 
ment has wakened to the requirements of the age. Some effort 
is made to procure immigration, and a New York syndicate, under 
what must prove a very profitable subsidy, has contracted to 
furnish the island with an adequate railway system. There are 
already sixteen newspapers. St. John has a population very near- 
ly equal to Portland's, and there is in course of construction an 
Episcopal church 120 feet long by 56 wide, with a spire 130 feet 
high, the whole to cost about $300,000, and to be, Mr. Rae thinks, 
** when complete in all its parts, one of the grandest piles on this 
side of the Atlantic.’’ His eye for architecture, it must be added, 
is appreciative rather than critical. In the chief city of New 
Brunswick he found that the Custom House had “ an imposing 
aspect, resembling in several particulars the Louvre at Paris.’’ 

Mr. Rae’s observations in Manitoba are enlightening, and his 
conclusions respecting the vast territory to the northwest may be 
studied with profit by political economists. The extraordinary 
development of the past ten years, and the still more extraordinary 
views entertained in Canada as to the future of a region as large 
as the whole continent of Europe, are among the most interesting 
of contemporary phenomena. Manitoba is certainly a great wheat 
country. The Canadian Far West, not long-ago considered only 
as an Arctic wilderness, is now held to be ** better farming terri- 


tory than Manitoba ;’’ sanguine prophets estimate that it will ul- 
timately mepns peeve of from one to two hundred millions. 
Mr. Rae saw in Winnipeg the future Chicago of the Dominion. 
That was hardly a year ago. It would seem that the capital 
has in this short period passed the progressive and aggressive 
stage and reached the era of assured metropolitan position. 
In a last week’s number of the Winnipeg Dazly Sun, just at 
hand, we find advice to the enterprising to buy lots in Brandon, 
inasmuch as *‘ Brandon is going to be the Chicago of the West, 
and the Railway Centre and Hub of Commerce.”’ 





** The Theory of Preaching.”’ * 

AFTER a professional service of thirty-one years, the venerable 
though not yet aged instructor in homiletics at the most famous 
divinity school of New England, having laid aside the responsibil- 
ities of active labor in the class-room, gives to the large public 
which has long revered him— in the form of a copious outline of 
his own teaching—a book on the subject which has occupied the 
vigor of his life. It is ‘The Theory of Preaching,’ because the 
practice of preaching cannot be taught in lectures: it is not 
theory without practical applications—not abstruse, or remote 
from the daily needs of preacher and people. On the contrary, it 
bears witness to the lecturer’s belief, as expressed in his preface : 
** No theory of a sermon can be worth discussion which does not 
succeed in adjusting preaching as a practical business to the large 
common sense of Christian hearers."’ It brings to bear on the actual 
requirements of the pulpit of to-day a wide observation, a matured 
wisdom, a rich and fruitful religious experience. If any practical 
man is impatient at the book’s title, let him turn first to the clos- 
ing lecture on ‘‘ Ministerial Culture,’’ and read .sentences like 
these: ‘‘ If I could be persuaded that the theory of ministerial cul- 
ture which I have tried to represent to you could result legitimate- 
ly in any . . . drifting asunder of the pulpit and the lower 
orders of society, I would abandon the whole of it. I would drop 
it as I would a viper.’’ ‘* We need faith in the Christian ideal of 
culture which measures its value by itsuse . . . This was 
Christ’s own ideal of culture—not an act of His life, not a word 
from His lips, gives any evidence that He would have tolerated 
the awful anomaly of clerical life in which a man ministers pla- 
cidly in a palatial church to none but elect and gilded hearers, 
with all the paraphernalia of elegance around him, and with cul- 
ture expressed in the very fragrance of the atmosphere ; while 
‘Five Points’ and ‘ Boweries’ and * Ann Streets’ are growing up, 
uncared for by any labors of his, within hearing of his organ 
and his quartet.”’ 

The ‘‘ generic idea’’ of a sermon Dr. Phelps defines as ** that 
of an oral address to the popular mind, on religious truth contain- 
ed in the Scriptures, and elaborately treated with a view to per- 
suasion.’’ What he says under the word “‘ oral’’ is noteworthy. 
‘* A perfect orator would never write, he would always speak.”’ 
‘* The custom of preaching written discourses grows out of mental 
infirmity.’’ We wish it might have fallen within the scope of his 
purpose to discuss the question whether this infirmity is irremedi- 
able, and, if not, how it may be cured. The different parts of the 
sermon are thus treated under the heads of ¢ext, explanation, 
introduction, proposition, division, development and conclusion. 
Text and explanation, where the rules of ordinary rhetoric are 
least obvious in their application, are discussed very fully, and 
with detailed and skilful suggestion. We are inclined to believe, 
however, that too much is granted to the argument in favor of 
using texts as mottoes, and *‘ by accommodation.’’ It surely 
must be better, in the long run, to abstain from even the appear- 
ance of extracting from the words of Scripture that which they 
confessedly do not contain. It cannot be desirable to seek to 
maintain a formal respect for the Bible by what is in fact a mis- 
use of it. Dr. Phelps is extremely guarded in his admissions, but 
we should prefer to take a decided stand against the employment 
of Bible langnege except in its legitimate meaning. Let a man 
far rather preath with no text at all, if the spirit of Bible truth 
is in his heart and his words. 

As a whole, the book is one to be read and re-read by a young 
preacher, to be pored over, and absorbed. There is in it, minute 
as many of its discussions ‘and directions are, a certain elasticity and 
adaptiveness, which fits it for a wide influence. It recognizes the 
different needs of different men, and he must be an accomplished 





* The Theory of Preaching. Lectures on Homiletics. By Austin Phelps, D.D., 
Late Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. $2.50. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. , 
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ulpit-speaker who finds in it no voice for him. But people who 
isten to preaching, also, will gain from it helps to wiser criticism 
and a more generous appreciation, as well as a profound intellect- 
ual enjoyment. To dwell on no other characteristic, the book is 
full of epigrammatic and wise sentences which are a pure delight. 
** Clearness in the pulpit is good sense in the pew. Mysticism in 
the pulpit is nonsense in the pew.’’ ‘‘ One preacher I knew who 
seemed to have a mania for the-character and doings and words 
of Satan. Preaching upon them was.to him a safety-valve through 
which he let off a secret accumulation of the profane impulse.”’ 
** A preacher who depends upon it [laughter] as the charm of his 
pulpit has his.own work to undo when he would reach the con- 
science of his people. He is like an unskilful oarsman, who.re- 
tards his own speed by constant back-water, for the entertainment 
of making the spray dance in the sunbeams.’’ ‘‘ The hostility of 
sin is less to be feared than the indifference of sin. . . Itis 
not the * hot water’ of our parishes which we have reason to fear ; 
it is the lead.”’ ‘* Infirmity of the lachrymal glands is not num- 
bered among the Christian graces. Cultivate strength of nerve, 
rather than delicacy of nerve. Use tonics, study mathematics, 
take the fresh air, take to the saddle—anything rather than 
chronic tears.’’ Finally, we commend to the ultra-conservatism 
of the church, the following : ‘* We do incalculable injury if we 
encourage the people in a pious independence of learning in their 
interpretations of the Bible. It is unsafe for a preacher, even 
by silence, to allow a hiatus to grow between the popular faith 
and the results of learned investigation.’” And this—from a 
chair of unquestioned orthodoxy: ‘‘ May we not now regard it 
as a fact well understood among intelligent students in theology, 
that there are dogmas which have a place in historic creeds, which 
earnest men are constrained to abandon or to suspend when they 
‘enter the pulpit? . For practical uses, they are forgotten. 
They do not constitute a working theology, and they never did. 
Christianity, as a living faith, has brought them up, and kept it- 
self afloat in spite of them.”’ 





“The Story of a Scandinavian Summer.” * 


THERE are some people in the world whose gaucheries and 
ignorances only make us sorry for them ; never vex us ; we do 
not know why, but we feel all the time a kindly impulse to shelter 
them, to screen their blunders, even from our own observation. 
It is with much the same feeling that one goes through the four 
hundred pages of this disappointing book, and lays it down at 
last with a feeling of. real pity for the writer who, having traveled 
so far and seen so much, has contrived to tell so very little that 
is of real interest. There is a naive detail in the book that sug- 
gests the home letters of a very young person ; an over-freedom 
of personal allusions, and an honest simplicity and fulness of quo- 
tation from guide-books and text-books that show conclusively 
the inexperienced writer. But spite of all these faults, the book is 
not without interest, and one finds himself singularly patient with 
it, as he would be with the chatter of a child who goes on telling 
in perfect good faith what is of no manner of consequence to any- 
bedy, or what everybody knows. 

It is of consequence, however—since every American who has 
not already written a book of travels is likely to write one or more 
before he dies—to use all occasions for pointing out and illustrat- 
ing what should not be done in books of travel ; and for that 
purpose this book is well adapted. 

One of the first things which it suggests to us to mention as to 
be avoided is too frequent allusions to hunger and times and 
ways of satisfying it. There are twenty chapters in ‘ The Story of 
a Scandinavian Summer,’ and there are nearly one hundred allu- 
sions to food and hunger ; not usually in the way of descriptions 
of characteristic foods peculiar to the country, but in such phrases 
as these: ‘‘ We had breakfasted early and wanted our dinner.”” 
** Our dinner was a disappointment. We had tough beef warmed 
over in greasy gravy, and the pancakes were tough.’’ ‘‘ After 
being settled in our rooms, the next question was supper.” 
‘* We had plenty of time to dress and take some coffee.’’ ‘‘ We 
had a nice dinner of salmon, stewed chicken and curry, gouse- 
berry jelly and cream, to which, refreshed by sleep and a bath, we 
were able to du justice.’’ All this sort of thing is very tiresome ; 
even in letters for a home circle it rouses after a time a great im- 
patience ; but printed, and offered to strangers, it is unforgivable. 





* The of a Scandinavian Summer, By Katherine E. Tyler. $1.75. New 
York; G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


Another thing.which this book suggests to us to warn travel- 
writers against is perpetual and lengthy quotations from 
guide or text books ; the use of such parentheses as this for in- 
stance, *‘ All this time we were passing through the grandest 
scenery, ‘ unique dans le monde” (as the guides say of La Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris) :”’ or this, ‘* Another excursion may be made 
from Jerkin to a sceter, which is like a chalet in the mountains, 
so says Mr. Bennett.”’ 

The chapter called ‘* Christiania to Copenhagen’’ contains 
twenty pages. Out of these twenty, only six are descriptive of 
the journey. The remaining fourteen are pure guide-book and 
skeleton of history, of Kong Sverre, and Harold Harfager. 
There are other chapters in which the proportions or rather dis- 
proportions of travel and text book are as noticeable; one 
chapter ‘ The Old Norse Kings in Bergen’ is nothing more than 
a sort of school-room abstract from Carlyle’s ‘Old Kings of Nor- 
way ;’ and in the chapter on Bergen, a chapter twenty-three 
pages long, there is absolutely not a single graphic picture 
_ of Bergen as it is to-day. Of the Bergen Fish Mar- 
et, one of the most picturesque sights in the world, if we may 
trust to some lively sketches made of it by other travelers, she 
disposes in these few sentences: ‘‘ The trade was not very 
brisk. It is carried on directly from the boats, the fisher- 
men holding up their wares for the inspection of customers 
standing on the wharf.’’ The greater part of the chapter is 
taken up with quotations from an old Norwegian Bishop Pon- 
toppidan, who wrote as long ago as 1750; with statistics col- 
lected by Mr. Charles Brace in 1857; and with dry statements 
from the guide-books as to climate, productions, public institu- 
tions, etc. It is not too much to say that nobody could get from 
reading this chapter any more idea of what the real Bergen of to- 
day and its life are like, than he could from reading a chapter out 
of any other chance book he might pick up. In fact there are no 
pictures given in the book, from beginning toend. Of the grand- 
est waterfall she saw, she says nothing more graphic than that, 
*‘in appearance it resembles a section of Niagara,’’ and of the 
countless little fosses which are leaping down everywhere in Nor- 
way, by scores, and must be the most peculiar and characteristic 
feature of Norwegian scenery, she makes no mention. She does 
say: “‘I never saw anything exactly like the Norway scenery, 
whether of the fjords or fjelds, or the Jakes or the waterfalls, and 
rushing mountain streams. They have all a character of their 
own.’’ The force of even this, her very moderate tribute to the 
individuality of Norwegian scenery, is somewhat lessened by the 
fact that she says elsewhere, that the view of Ringeriget remind- 
ed her of the ‘* well-known view from Mts. Holyoke and Tom in 
the valley of the Connecticut River near Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts ;’’ and that the houses in the suburbs of Christiania re- 
mind her ‘‘ of those in the suburbs of Boston and other New 
England towns.’’ The houses in the suburbs of Christiania are 
described by more accurate travelers as painted in gay colors; 
pink, lilac and apple green ; with fantastic balconies of yellow 
pine, carved in open work. They cannot look any more like the 
solemn brown and gray mansard-roofed houses of Boston’s 
suburbs than like the tombs of the Capulets. Of the midnight 
sun she says: “‘I know nothing finer, unless a sunset on the 
Nile, with the after-glow ; perhaps even that is less wonderful 
than the midnight sun under favorable circumstances.’’ Such 
statements as these simply show that the person who writes them 
is deficient in the perceptive faculty. A man is no more to be 
reproached for being born without that, than he would be for 
being born without, for instance, the faculty of writing poetry or 
painting pictures. But if he has happened to be born without it, 
let him refrain from writing books of travel. 





“Among the Sioux of Dakota.” * 


SCATTERED among the innumerable poetic tributes to the 
memory of the murdered President, there are probably ten lines 
of sterling poetry. The proportion of readable books touching 
the Indian question to the whole number in which that question 
is discussed is somewhat smaller. This is unfortunate. The 
subject is one that might well attract, as it would certainly re- 
pay, the best efforts of able writers ; yet we have seen little to 
encourage a belief that the red man is ever again to be a popular 
figure in American literature, The literary art of skilful and, at 
other times, entertaining writers seems to be overborne by the 





* Among the Sioux of Dakota. > Captain D. C. Poole, 2ad Infantry, U.S, A, 
$1.25. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
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moral purpose which impels them to this theme; otherwise we 
might long since have had a novel that would come unscathed 
from a comparison with Mrs, Stowe’s masterpiece—that work to 
which every novel written with a purpose is sure to be compared, 
either by friend or foe. An exception might be made in the case 
of ‘A Century of Dishonor,’ which is a thoroughly well-written 
book, but which, unfortunately, is in no sense a work of fiction. 
The difficulty in the present instance is not that the author’s art 
has been overborne by his moral purpose, but that he has no art, 
He has seen much of life among the Indians, and might have 
furnished a good reporter with the materials for an excellent book ; 
but he has preferred to tell the story in his own way, and has spoiled 
it in the telling. He begins by quoting the official orders which 
made him an agent at Whetstone Creek, Dakota, and ends by 
enumerating the tribes and bands that lived in the Middle District 
of that territory. So if one opens the book either at the first page 
or the last he is pretty sure to lay it down again. But if he opens 
it in the middle, the matter may tempt him though the style repel. 

Captain Poole seems to have gone among the Sioux (in the sum- 
mer of 1869), without prejudice against or in favor of the Indian, 
and to have left them, after a year-and-a-half’s acquaintance, in 
an equally unbiased frame of mind. He found at Whetstone 
Creek some fifteen hundred Brulé and Ogallala Sioux under the 
chieftianship of Bigmouth, ‘* the most loquacious and persistent 
beggar that ever walked.’’ Two or three other bands were scat- 
tered around in the vicinity of the agency; and at a distance of 
forty miles or so, Spotted Tail (a Brulé), was encamped with four 
hundred lodges. White men and Cheyennes had intermarried 
with Bigmouth’s and the smaller bands, whose members were 
commonly known as “loafer Indians,’’ but not with Spotted 
Tail’s, and it was to avoid contact with these degraded whites 
and red men that Spotted Tail held aloof from the agency through 
which he received his supplies. This honest chieftain never de- 
nied his preference for the Indian mode of life. When sounded 
on the subject of farming, ‘‘ he seemed to take about as much 
real interest in the matter as a well-to-do farmer would, were he 
asked to adopt the habits and fashions of a Sioux Indian."’ This 
is hardly to be wondered at when we consider the comfort and 
tranquillity of the life he and his tribe were then living on the 
plains. Of this life, the author gives us an interesting glimpse. 
He was invited to visit the encampment, and did so. After an 
interview with Spotted Tail, he went outside the lodge and looked 
around upon the village : 

** It was situated in a sheltered place, and the rays of the spring sun 
were warm, so most of the Indians were out of doors ; the elder ones 
smoking as they basked in the sun, the young bucks, divided into two 
parties, enjoying their favorite game of football, and the boys whip- 
ping tops or practising with their bows and arrows. The women 
were working and gossiping, always at a distance from the men, and 
the girls too small to carry burdens were playing with their rude 
dolls or acquiring knowledge of the needle, with dried sinews for 
thread. Some of the young maidens, I noticed, lingered a little as 
they carried wood and water, casting sly glances on the young athletes 
running after the ball. In the distance, herds of ponies grazed on 
the prairie, watched by sentinels posted on high buttes to see that 
they did not stray too far, and to give timely warning should an 
enemy approach.”’ 

The agency was —— with a complete set of farming imple- 
ments—overstocked, indeed, with ploughs and harrows, rakes 
and reapers, pitch forks and hoes, planters, scythes, grain drills, 
thrashing machines and cultivators. Yet in the eighteen months 
of his administration Captain Poole saw but one male Indian at 
work in the field! He believes the red man’s aversion from agri- 
cultural ag 44 to be unconquerable, and approves the sug- 
gestion that he be induced to lead a pastoral life. He has few 
theories, however, and declares in so many words that those who 
have been associated with Indians for any length of time pretend 
to know little of their character, and usually have no plans for 
their management, or fixed views as to how the government 
should treat them. Incidentally, he manages to hit the Indian 
Ring a rap ; and he complains, justly enough, of the dispropor- 
tion between the responsibilities and the rewards of the Indian 
agent. But his book will be read, if it be read at all—and it as- 
suredly should be read by everyone interested in the present posi- 
tion and ultimate disposition of ‘‘ the nation’s wards’’—it will be 
read, we say, not for its picturesque descriptions of life at an im- 
portant agency, not for its startling exposure of the misdeeds of 
contractors and commissioners, not for its broad and _ serious 
treatment ,of an interesting ethnological problem and pressing 


question in internal government, but for the side lights it throws 
on the character and disposition of the Indian—and for the full 
and interesting description of the visit of Spotted Tail, and Swift 
Bear (chiefs), and Yellow Hair and Fast Bear (warriors), to 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, in the Summer of 
1870. It may be remembered that Spotted Tail was murdered 
by.a member of his band on the eve of a similar journey, in 
August last. 





“In the Brush.” * 

SHOULD this notice ever happen to be seen by the Rev, Dr. Pier- 
son, we are confident that he will be grateful to us for saying that 
the fates have done his book injustice in the quality of its illus- 
trations. They are badly conceived, worse drawn, and still worse 
engraved. If the book does not have a large sale it will be for 
this reason. We do not hesitate to say that any cultivated man 
who may glance, at the bookseller’s counter, at the wood-cuts in 
this volume will lay it down again with the prompt conclusion 
that it cannot be worth reading. The book loses the reader who 
would best appreciate it ; while one whom such pictures would 
attract would be quite likely not to understand the sterling quali- 
ties of the text. 

It is the narrative of the experiences of an agent of the Bible 
Society between thirty and forty years ago ; and it is a remarkable 
book. The Bible distributor never forgets the errand he was sent 
upon, and devotes a chapter or two to the results of his special 
labors. This, of course, is as it should be, and the Bible Society 
might make a telling tract out of these chapters. But the writer 
travelled many thousands of miles in the roughest and most 
primitive country, among the roughest and most primitive 
people to be found anywhere on this continent, and he travelled 
always with his eyes and his ears wide open. Peculiarities 
of speech, of dress, of manners, of customs, of ways of living, 
of social, religious, and political relations never escape his vigilant 
observation. The reader travels with him, seeing, not the col- 
porteur, but what the colporteur sees ; for there glows through 
the whole narrative, with the evidence of a devotion to a peculiar 
duty, an unconscious modesty and self-forgetfulness which would 
give charm enough in themselves to any autobiography, as this, in 
a sense is. But besides this merit, the book is evidently a faithful 
and vivid picture of a state of society which is passing, if it has not 
already passed away; and such as never existed, probably, any- 
where save in the region of country explored by the author under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances for seeing and ary eye | 
it. There is an old story of a travelling preacher at the Sout 
who related to a native—who heard it for the first time—the nar- 
rative of the life and crucifixion of Jesus Christ, She listened with 
much emotion ; but when upon inquiring when and where it hap~ 
pened, she was told that it was in a country she had never heard 
of before, many thousand miles away, and more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, she dried her eyes and said that it was so far 
off and so long ago that it was hardly worth crying about now, 
This ceases to be in. the least incredible in the light of many 
stories told by Dr. Pierson of the ignorance of the people “‘ in the 
brush”’ at the Southwest only five and thirty yearsago. The ser- 
mon he gives, preached in a fighting neighborhood by a local 
preacher, on the fight between David and Goliath, is an amazin 
and amusing instance of acase in point. There are others, o 
both white and colored preachers, as well as of the laity, hardly 
less remarkable. One gets a good deal of light here upon the 
political condition of the Southwest even in recent years. A peo- 
ple who were so few years ago absolutely in the infancy of civili- 
zation cannot yet be very far advanced in it. ; : 

We have no room for extracts; but we are much mistaken if 
the volume does not receive a warm welcome from the larger 
journals for the use that can be made of it for their columns. 
Valuable as it is for presenting so faithful a report of a phase of 
society at the South of which so little is known, and which, but for 
it, would have soon been forgotten, it has peculiar attraction in 
the literary method, the rich and quiet humor, and the genial 
spirit of the author. A doctor of divinity who cotild devote six- 
teen pages to his horse—pages as apt and well worth reading as 
if they were written for a sporting journal—could not be dull if he 
tried. He is frank enough and bold enough to tell how this horse, 
which he loved as a brother, won a scrub-race at a watering- 





*In the Brush; or, Old Time Social, Political, and Religious Life in the South- 
west. By Rev. Hamilton W, Pierson, D.D, Illustrated. $1.50. New York: D, 
Appleton &Co.§ ; ; 
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place ; and, though, of course it was without the Doctor's knowl- 
edge at the time, he evidently was rather glad and proud to hear 
of it. But this shows only that the book may be entertaining ; it 
has, as we have said, quite another and a higher value. 





“Sir John Franklin.”* 

THE echoes of that memorable voyage of Sir John Franklin 
which left him in his sixty-first year in an unknown grave in the 
frozen north, have not died away. The story has been told many: 
times and will bear telling many more. His life was the life of a 
brave man, worthy, to the full, even of Elizabeth’s great captains, 
and his name is as indissolubly bound to the fortunes of that sea 
of islanded ice which lies about the North Pole as is that of Co- 
lumbus to the lower continent. His three expeditions to the 
north brought out the staunchest qualities—stern endurance, per- 
sistence, patience and most heroic friendships. In this volume of 
the ‘New Plutarch’ series, Mr. Beesly lays deserved stress on 
some of the finer shades of Franklin’s character—his politic and 
humane tenderness for the unenlightened natives of the arctic 
coast, whose rudeness often merited a rougher treatment than the 
generous English sailor visited upon them ; his remarkable mod- 
esty, which was never suffocated by any volume of applause ; and 
his extraordinary comradeship, which drew his old companions a 
second and a third time from homes of affection and ease in Eng- 
Jand to sure suffering and possible starvation among dreary tracts 
of ice in the north, These are qualities which stir one’s better na- 
ture, and which can hardly be presented too often to the consid- 
eration of the young and the old. 

The story is told well and with such temperate use of rhetoric 
as one likes to see. The simple facts of the life are presented 
with even more self-restraint on the part of the author than the 
biographer of so true a hero need have felt ; but the mere facts, 
unadorned, are full of interest. The real discoveries of Sir John 
began with his voyage up the streams and along the shores of 
North British America to the Coppermine River. The interest 
of this part of the narrative is above that of any other. Here he 
sanded the climax of hardship and heroism. It was for many 
weeks a struggle for life. At one time the men only “* plucked up 
courage after devouring a putrid deer.’’ At another, “‘ finding 
the antlers and back bone of a deer, they extracted the spinal mar- 
row, and this, though so acrid as to excoriate the lips,’”’ is eaten 
with avidity. When they come upon a small herd of musk oxen 
and secure one cow, the intestines are swallowed raw, and pro- 
nounced excellent by the most fastidious ; and when they can get 
a thin partridge each, and ¢rzfe de roche, they make a cheerful 
meal of it and receive it with thankfulness. This is luxury. In 
time, as things get on, they are ‘* overjoyed to find some deerskins 
and bones out of which to concoct a soup.”’ They see a herd of 
reindeer, but ‘‘ even if they had been within reach, not a man 
could have fired’a gun without resting it,’’ such is their feebleness. 
When some of their comrades met them, the new-comers were 
**shocked at the skeleton-like appearance of the men in the 
house,’’ who, in their turn, saw with dismay that ‘‘ the other two 
were mere skin and bone.’’ ‘* The Doctor begged his friends not 
to — in such a sepulchral tone, not knowing that his own was 
pitched in the same key.’’ One of them shoots a partridge, which 
is ‘‘ divided into seven portions and ravenously devoured’’—the 
first flesh in thirty-one days. 

These are specimens of their sufferings in the first trip ; yet 
this does not deter Franklin from a second and a third experiment, 
each bolder than the preceding. To see him leave his honors 
and ease in England at sixty for the third and fatal voyage is most 
touching. At the end of a year his sailors are scattered over the 
Northern seas, dead, or lost forever, and he lies buried under a 
heap of stones the location of which is scarcely known. The book 
is well worth er and is tastefully got up—an attractive and 
useful volume for the 
older folks. 





“Garfield’s Words.”+ 
THE more one looks into the life of General Garfield, the more 
—— one becomes with his vigor of thought and his innate 
right-mindedness. His mental soundness was greater even than 
his boasted constitutional healthfulness. For a man who was so 





* Sir John Franklin. The New Plutarch Series. By A. H. Beesly. $1.00. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s 

+ Garfield’s Words. Compiled by William Ralston Balch. $1.00. Boston: Hough- 
ten, Mifflin & Co. 


boy’s library and not unwelcome to the . 


much immersed in the study of men and immediate policies, in 
the questions of the day, he was wonderfully alive to the great 
thoughts of the past. This volume of his ‘ Words’ shows the 
—— of his reading and the habit he had of digesting what he 
read. While there is much of his best expression which is but an 
echo of the expression of the old writers, it is always recast and 
invigorated by his own intense life in to-day. He was a model of 
the intellectual furnace which takes in all that comes, in the way 
of fuel, but only to disintegrate and recombine it. Whether it 
was a novel, a poem, a debate or a classic—Tennyson, Horace, 
or the Congressional Record—it had some illuminating power for 
him, and he turned it by his mental chemistry into value. To-day 
it was a eulogy, to-morrow an address on education, the next day 
a speech on the tariff, or a letter to a college professor about 
Horace ; but behind the letter or the speech was always the vigor 
of American life, the immense energy of the Western pioneer. 
He believed in the life about him enriched by all the past. The 
present day could hardly be lived wisely without the past. He 
loved books. ‘‘ What the arts are to the world of matter, litera- 
ture is to the world of mind.’’ Of Lincoln he says: ‘‘ The few 
books that came within his reach he devoured with the divine 
hunger of genius.’’ How characteristic a picture of himself ! 

He found time for the classics and joy in the study of them. 
‘“*Greek is perhaps the most perfect instrument of thought ever 
invented by man, and its literature has never been equalled in 
purity of style and boldness of expressiun,’’ he says. But he used 
this study without abusing it. He was a worker as well asa 
scholar. ‘*I beg you, when you pitch your tent, pitch it among 
the living and not among the dead.’ The greatness of the past 
was not death; it was only that the past indicated the direction 
which the present should take, and paved the way to the true and 
sound future. There is no resting on the oars in this life. Ifa 
man looks toward the rising sun, it is because he is rowing to the 


West. ‘‘ For the noblest man that lives, there still remains a 
conflict.” In General Thomas he extols *‘ not a man of iron, but 
of live.oak.’’ ‘‘ A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck.’’ 


‘* Things don’t turn up in this world until somebody turns them 
up."’ These are the expressions of a man of energetic life as well 
as of energetic thought, and as such they will strike home to the 
hearts of American boys. 

We find in these ‘ Words’ evidence not only of Garfield’s intel- 
lectual vigor and power of practical action, but of the high aim of 
his work, and his superb cheerfulness and honesty of mind. “‘ It 
is not right or manly to lie, even about Satan.’’ ‘‘ If wrinkles must 
be written upon our brows, let them not be written upon the 
heart. The spirit should not grow old.’’ It is pleasant to read 
these utterances now that his brief experience as the head of a 
nation has shown how clearly they were the expression of his life, 
and any book which makes even a tolerable selection of Garfield’s 
words is sure to be worthy of a hearing in every family. The pres- 
ent volume has a good index, and a natural and clear arrange- 
ment, 





Theological Literature. 

‘ THE International Revision Commentary’* has an open field 
before it. “The form is convenient, thé type clear,the matter com- 
pact, and the Revised Version is its basis. It is sure to be wel- 
comed and widely used. It will contain the substance of the 
‘Illustrated Popular Commentary,’ edited by the same distin- 
guished scholar ; and the present volume, the only one which has 
yet appeared, bears witness that learning and conscientious labor 
without pedantry are devoted to the work. The explanations are 
abundant and clear, yet stated with admirable brevity, and in the 
chief elements of a good popular commentary this little volume 
has few superiors. If we should make any general criticism it 
would be in the form of a regret that in this new era of Bible- 
study, whose epoch is the appearance of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, the literary independence and uniqueness of 
Mark's gospel has not been brought out more clearly. An expo- 
sition a this very book from Mark’s individual standpoint, that 
should trench on the province neither of harmonist nor of biog- 
rapher, is a great desideratum. 


THOSE who knew the late Bishop of Northern New Jersey, and 
felt the peculiar force, coupled with moderation and genial warmth 





* The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament, based on the 
Revised Version of 1881. Edited by Philip Schaff,D.D., LL.D. Vol. II. The 
Gospel according to Mark, explained by Mathew B, Riddle,D.D. $1.00, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1881. 
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by which his character was marked, will be glad to see the memo- 
rial volume of his sermons.* And yet they will be sensitively 
aware how inadequate such a memorial is to represent him fairly 
before the world. The sermons evince a well-balanced mind, 
sincerity of conviction and an earnest purpose ; they are evan- 
gelical and practical, but they are not great. They are the utter- 
ances of a conscientious and devout man, affectionately desirous 
of bringing truth home to his hearers ; but they are sermons of 
the kind which depend for their power on the living voice and 
gesture, the benignant look, and the presence of a whole-hearted 
man behind these, rather than on strong original thought, terse or 
picturesque expression, or other literary and rhetorical qualities. 
And, indeed, it is not as a preacher that Bishop Odenheimer will 
be remembered, so much as in the character of a wise adminis- 
trator. He was a living evidence of the discreetness with which 
the Protestant Episcopal body generally selects the overseers of 
its churches. His episcopate of twenty years was rich in useful- 
ness to be measured only by those who can estimate truly the 
value of faithful visitations, of pastoral wisdom, of consistent ex- 
ample, of cheerful patience under suffering. From the nature of 
the case, the best memorial of a good bishop must be unwritten. 
Generally speaking, the qualities he will have especially developed 
before his elevation to the episcopate will be just those practical 
talents which make him fit to be a bishop; and afterwards he 
rarely has time to be a close student of books. Unless, then, he 
join with the executive powers more imperatively needed some 
marked oratorical gift, or unless he come to the front in some 
great ecclesiastical crisis, only the records of his diocese, and the 
hearts of his flock, and the permanent but quiet results of faithful 
service will show, after he is gone, what kind of a man he was. 
Bishop Odenheimer’s life bears witness how deeply he would re- 
joice to know that his memory is thus enshrined. 





Recent Fiction. 

THERE should be added in large measure to the credit side of 
the misery and bliss which Mr. Boyesen tells us were imported 
into the United States in the person of his diminutive heroine,t the 
pleasure she was preparing for future readers of her career. 
Titania is delicious, whether in a pet she signs her note “‘ T. 
Hulbert,’’ or in a fit of extreme wisdom philosophizes on -her 
hero’s appropriate destiny. We venture to doubt whether in real 
life she would have run away at three o'clock in the morning, in 
slippers and party dress, and we find it difficult to believe, in spite 
of the author's assurance that his hero’s innocence ‘‘ was at times 
almost touching,’’ that Quintus would have remained eleven years 
at the residence in Jersey City ; but the story is a thoroughl 

charming one, and there is much ingenuity in the plot. The boo 

includes two other short stories. ‘The Mountain’s Face’ is a 
graceful sketch in the manner of Hawthorne, with a humorous 
and practical touch at the close to which the hero is reeenciled by 
his mother’s observation: ‘“‘It is your glory that these men 
imagine they have always seen. The truth is no man’s property, 
not even his who first sees it.’” The most powerful of the three 
stories is undoubtedly ‘ A Dangerous Virtue,’ illustrating one of 
the most painful facts of American social and political life : that 
he who undertakes to see justice done will have not only his trou- 
ble for his pains, but considerably more trouble than he takes 
voluntarily. The story is admirably told, and although court 
trials have been the Jzece de részstance of novelists from time im- 
memorial, we cannot recall one which combines with such brevity 
‘an equal amount of pathos and just satire. 

‘MILDRED AND ELSIE’t is one of the old-fashioned stories in 
which mothers are spoken of as ‘‘ loved monitors,"’ While maid- 
ens “‘ avert their blushes,’’ and succeed in saying ‘* archly’’ things 
which are not at all arch. The chapters usually begin, ‘‘ It was 
evening,’’ or ‘‘It was morning ;’’ and none of the characters 
speak without ‘‘smiling fondly,’’ or ‘‘ glancing merrily,’’ or 
““ nodding playfully.’’ There are several ‘* nuptials,’’ and we are 
told that ‘‘ after the ceremony every one said, ‘ how beautiful it 
was !’’’ The necessary complications arise from the fact that 
the hero is ‘‘ not a Christian.’’ As he seems to possess all the 
virtues commonly considered Christian, we suppose this to mean 
that he did not attend the same church as the heroine ; and as 





* Sérmons by the Rt. Rev. William H. Odenheimer, D.D., Late Bishop of New 
ersey and of Northern New joer With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by his 
ife. $1.75. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
+ Quoee Picania. By HjalmarH. Boyesen. $1.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


¢ Mildred and Elsie. By Martha Fialey. $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


this was such, an insuperable obstacle to their marriage, and the 
cause of the keenest suffering to them both, it seems singular that 
he should decide to become a Christian on learning of her mar- 
riage to another. The report, however, as usual, was a false one, 
and they are at last happily united. The years in which he had 
not been a Christian he had devoted to finding in the mines of 
South America ‘‘ an unusually large nugget of gold.”’ Wedo 
not understand why Elsie’s name should have been included in 
the title, as she is merely a highly moral little girl whose relation 
to Mildred is that of a liberal dispenser of wedding gifts. 


‘IT Is one thing to like children,’’ said a recent writer, ‘‘ and 
quite another thing never to get tired of them.’’ It seems to us 
desirable to impress this upon the publishers of * Bertha’s Baby,’* 
in order that the problem how many times an innocent public can 
be deluded into buying the same book by changing its name and 
cover may be solved as soon as possible. The book is advertised 
by its publishers as ** one of those exquisite masterpieces of liter- 
ature which appear but at very rare intervals,’’ but as only a 
month ago we made the acquaintance of the very same child in 
the household of ‘ Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby,’ we con- 
template with dread the possibility that at ‘‘ rare intervals’’ of a 
month during the coming winter the ‘ Baby’ may continue to re- 
appear at our thresholds, demanding each time fifty cents for the 
privilege of being admitted. It may be announced in Novem- 
ber as ‘Oscar's Baby’—Oscar being the name of its papa—and 
may even come in time to be known as ‘ Peterson’s Baby.’ The 
code of ethics which obtains in certain publishing circles varies so 
widely from prevailing social codes, that it is impossible to pre- 
dict how many aliases may be inflicted on the innocent infant of 
M. Droz. We can only warn the.public that ‘ Bertha’s Baby’ is 
a reprint of a part of ‘ Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby.’ 


School Books. 


A BOOK on punctuationt is always in order. When it comes ina 
handy volume, and is concise and clear in its rules, like the pres- 
ent one, we welcome it, even though, like the present, it adds 
nothing to our stock of information and nothing to the systems 
already in use. 

IF ANY one can master this treatise on logict—which is prepared 
for the use of schools and colleges, and is exceedingly curt and 
clear in style and method —without becoming a walking dictionary 
of definitions, we envy him the power of getting the kernel with- 
out the shell, or of avoiding the shellat any rate. It is wonderful 
how much can be defined and how much classification and 
double-leaded, double sub-classification is possible in one small 
volume. If one can chop logic into such infinitely fine pieces, 
and still have the heart afterward to chop logic at all, we com- 
mend him to this book. It is certainly the work of a clear-headed 
man, who has made a practical use of his system. 


THIS§ is an innocent collection of humorous pieces for use in 
school and among the young. Its chief merit is its nevelty. Many 
of the selections are from the newspapers of the period and bear 
the ear-marks of popular service. The German, Irish and negro 
element in them is considerable, and the humor to which we have 
become accustomed since the advent of ‘ Hans Breitmann,’ Bret 
Harte, and ‘ Uncle Remus,’ is represented fully enough, though 
not by its best specimens. While there are a few pieces which 
would pass muster in a well-regulated company of wits, we are 
obliged to say that the greater number of selections are such zs 
we should prefer not to have cling to the memory of our boys. If 
the little humors of the time are to be laid away in the memory, 
as they always will when presented to the boy in his school-room 
exercises, we should insist on their being of the first order of 
merit. 


FLETCHER UriinGc HARPER, a member of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers, died on Tuesday the 4th inst., in this city. Mr. Harper was 
the son of Joseph W. Harper, and was born in New York in 1848. 
In 1877 he retired from active business, owing to ill health, and al- 
though his death had been daily expected for some time, it was a se- 
vere blow, not only to his family, but to a large circle of friends. 





* Bertha’s Baby, By Gustave Droz. Paper, so cts ; cloth, $1.00.. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & lathes. 
+ Hand-Book of Punctuation. By W. J. Cocker, A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes 


Co. ~ 
¢ Practical ic ; or the Art of Thinking. By D.S. Gregory, D.D. $1.15. Phil- 
adelphia : Eldredge & Brother. 
§ The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. Edited by George M. Baker. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 
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“ We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manne 
in which THE CRITIC is conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year; and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in America. We say this advisedly. The specialty of 
THE CRITIC ts short reviews, and many of them ; but we do not observe 
that quality is sacrificed.” LONDON ACADEMY. 





OF MAKING MANY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Ir is a sad statement to make, but we are almost ready to 
swear to its universal truth, that the first thing the young 
teacher does in his professional work is to quarrel with his 
text-books. If it is half true with the newly-fledged native 
just fluttering out of college, it is almost wholly so with the 
freshly-arrived foreigner who takes his seat for the first 
time in the pedagogue’s chair. Hardly is he seated, before 
his predecessor’s text-book, which was to polish off the eager 
student in twenty easy lessons, meets his eye. He turns it 
over, shrugs his shoulders, if he is a Frenchman, or utters a 
guttural grunt if a German—and that book has lost its use- 
fulness. In a month he has begun a grammar, or a full 
series of volumes, and some fine morning, like Andrew Mar- 
vell’s poet-priest, he 

‘* draws out of the black box of his breast 

Ten quire of paper, in which he was dressed,”’ 
and requests you to present him to a publisher. And he is 
sure to find the publisher, too. How he does it is a marvel. 
The publishers seem to be lying in wait for a ‘‘ New Method.”’ 
The first ‘* basso-relievo of a man’’ from Paris, or the first 
weather-beaten German who presents his roll of manu- 
script, finds in him a ready taker. 

Perhaps it is because the shrewd publisher has his eye on 
some Board of Education. Perhaps he has a “‘ Series,’’ with 
agap in the middle. Very possibly he may have the good of 
education at heart. He must have a book on his list to 
make a beginning ; if he has madea beginning he must 
‘* complete the series.’’ Often he runs a “ line’’ of ‘‘ stand- 
ard’’ works—they become “‘ standard’’ when they have been 
pushed into half a dozen schools, and, when the list has 
been swelled to half a page, *‘ no well-conducted school can 
do without them.’” When a new book which hasn’t yet be- 
come ‘‘ standard’’ wants room, the old one which it would 
replace is, in the eye both of the new author and the pub- 
lisher, very bad indeed. Its facts are obsolete, its methods 
at least obsolescent. There is a ‘‘ felt want,’’ a serious defect 
in educational literature, a ‘‘ progress of the times,’’ which 
somebody has failed to keep up with, a “‘ spirit of the age’’ 
which somebody has become blind to. This “‘ spirit of the 
age’’ is a wonderful thing. One year the alphabet is taught 
in the regular way ; next year the “‘ spirit of the age’ requires 
that it be taught backward, and some new book will come 
out to show how to do it. 

There is a genuine progressive spirit, and a sham one. 
One institutes what Lowell used to call ‘‘ change jest for 
change,’’ which is likened to 





‘* them big hotels, 
Where they shift plates an’ let you live on smells.” 

But the genuine spirit we look for with care, and find it 
only by diligent search. The books which lift up the age, 
which express its finest thought, are as rare as sunbeams in 
cucumbers. The books which vociferously c/aim to do it 
are many myriads. There is a ‘‘ royal road’’ to learning 
French laid down in concrete every month ; one macadam- 
ized every three months that is sure to open up Schiller 
and Goethe to the weakest-limbed youth, The ‘‘ modern 


method’’ in Geometry or Chemistry, the latest view in 
Philology, the ‘‘ true inwardness’’ of English Grammar— 
these every young man of twenty-five is ready to produce. 
There are stacks of ‘‘ Science Primers’’ sure to fill the bill 
of the most progressive of all departments. It would seem 
as if every publisher had especially visited the Eternal Lab- 
oratory to fetch up the one account of Nature's operations. 
When a really great book flowers out, a thousand indus- 
trious bees at once begin distributing the pollen. This is 
the way of nature. It is the method by which the plant is 
spread. But the seed in the case of great ideas is difficult 
to carry. Much of it drops by the way, very much of it 
gets soaked and soppy, or it gets dry and hard. There used 
to be a famous squash—the ‘‘ Hubbard’’—locally famous, 
at least—the pollen of whose flower was carried across many 
a fence, and fructified many a sallow-faced blossom. But 
it was rarely the ‘‘ Hubbard squash’’ that came of it. ~Dar- 
win’s great idea of ‘‘ natural selection’’ has travelled far 
and suffered much. Enthusiastic young men still carry 
it from school to school. The graver instructors shake 
their heads and doubt its new quality ; and the quality is, 
indeed, often doubtful enough. That one idea, however, 
has swamped a thousand books and pinched the tables of 
ten thousand carefully-managed households. German phi- 
lological progress has made obsolete whole libraries of our 
fathers’ works on the classics. But we must have the new 
learning, and there is a fresh demand on the purse and the 


* patience. 


An immense task and responsibility devolves on the con- 
scientious teacher in the face of all these new publications. 
It is his part to sift all this new material, retaining whatever 
is fresh and useful. He must keep up with the times, and 
yet must not abuse the patience of the public with changes. 
He has no moral right to load his pupils’ desks with new 
books just because they are new, and yet he must not leave 
his pupils without the new ideas. There is no Academy to 
tell him what is good and what is evil. The State exercises 
but little intelligent supervision over the introduction of 
books. If the teacher depends on the publisher he will lean 
on a broken reed. If his knowledge supplies means of com- 
mentary he will work on with the old books, but at a risk to 
his popularity. He may yield to the clamor of publishers 
and incompetent critics, and change without advantage, but 
he will, in any event, have his hands and his head full, 





The Late Dr. J. G. Holland. 

THE suddenness of Dr. Holland’s death was startling. He died 
when death was farthest from his thoughts, though he had known 
for years that the end would come unexpectedly. The news spread 
with singular rapidity among his friends, of whom there was not 
one but felt the shock of a personal bereavement. Dr. Holland’s 
popularity was of such a character that thousands even of those 
who had never seen him had come to regard him as a friend and 
counsellor. 

Perhaps no man in this country has helped so many persons on 
their path of life by written or spoken words of kindness and wise 
advice. If*he preached in his stories and poems, as well as in 
his ostensibly didactic writings, it was because he was born a 
preacher, and had an unfailing spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. 
There was nothing in him of cant or bigotry, and while he was 
himself a good deal of a conservative in religious opinions, he al- 
lowed a wide latitude to others. He believed in character rather 
than in creed. The elements of his popularity may be analyzed 
some other time; at present, it is only necessary that their po- 
tency should be confessed. There have been greater writers in 
America than Dr. Holland: men of greater force, of broader 
scope, of higher cultivation have survived him; but there has 
been none of purer aims or wider influence. And if the quality 
of his literary work was not always of the highest, the mm of 


his longer poems and of his later novels have been struck by 
many passages that showed an artist’s hand, while some of his 
shorter poems are worthy of preservation in every collection of 
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the best American verse. As a moralist, however, he made his 
deepest mark ; and for their moral teachings his books will con- 
tinue to be read. Despite his immense popularity, Dr. Holland’s 
face and the vicissitudes of .his life were unfamiliar to most 
Americans. For this reason we have made rvom for the accom- 
panying portrait and brief biography. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in Belchertown, Hampshire 
Co., Mass., on July 24th, 1819. Like Garfield, he sprang from 
the people, and like Garfield, he encountered almost insuper- 
able obstacles in his early career. His father (the hero of his 
poem, * Danie] Gray’), was a worthy but unprosperous mechanic, 
who, while he sympathized with the son's aspirations for knowl- 
edge, could do little to lessen the difficulties in his path. Disap- 
pointed in the hope of a collegiate education, the young man 
turned his attention to medicine, and on graduating from the 
Berkshire Medical College, in 1844, at once began practice in 
Springfield, Mass. But he took little interest in this work, and 
in three years abandoned it and started a paper (the Bay State 
Courier), which paid nothing in coin, though much in experience. 
This was not the starting-point in his literary career. Nothing 
but the urgency of 


vigorous life-—its coincidence, also, with the publication of a new 
edition of Dr. Holland’s earlier works, which is announced by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. A_ brief article demonstrating the 
popularity of those writings appeared in THE CRITIC of Febru 
26. The Doctor’s latest works of fiction were ‘ Arthur Bonni- 
castle,’ ‘ Sevenoaks,’ and ‘ Nicholas Minturn.’ 





The death of Dr. Holland, late editor-in-chief of The Century Mag- 
azine (Scribner's Monthly), had been so long anticipated from the na- 
ture of the disease of which he died, that the event will make but little 
change in the management of the magazine. Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, who has been associate-editor since the foundation of Scrid- 
ner’s, will become editor-in-chief, for the succession to which position 
he was long the choice of Dr, Holland. Mr. Robert U. Johnson, for 
the past eight years assistant-editor, will take Mr. Gilder’s place as 
associate editor. No one will be brought in from outside. The de- 
partment of ‘ Topics of the Time’ will be written by different per- 
sons, as they would have been during the coming winter, even if Dr. 
Holland had lived ; that is, in case he entered upon the work of writ- 
ing his contemplated novel. It has long been understood that upon 
the retirement or death of Dr. Holland, no editorial name should suc- 





friends had persuaded 
him to adopt the medi- 
cal profession, and to 
the annoyance of these 
shrewd advisers he had 
always found time to 
scribble prose and verse. 
To him, even the peda- 
gogue’s life was prefer- 
able to the medical prac- 
titioner’s; and no one 
was suprised when, 
thirty-three years ago, 
he started for Richmond 
to teach in a private 
school; nor when, 
three months thereafter, 
he accepted the super- 
intendence of the public 
schools of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. The Vicks- 
burg schools had not 
only to be superintended 
but created; yet the 
task was accomplished 
with éclat. Referring 
to his experience in af- 
ter years, the Doctor 
laughingly remarked 
that he had whipped 
more Rebels in his day 
than any Northern gen- 
eral. 

In March,-1850, Dr. 
Holland returned to 
Springfield, and gladly 
accepted the post of as- 








Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


ceed his upon the cover. 
It should be said that 
a large part of the edi- 
tion of the November 
number of Zhe Century 
was printed and on its 
way to distant points, 
such as London and San 
Francisco, before Dr. 
Holland died, and that 
the December number 
will contain his portrait, 
as a frontispiece, and a 
sketch of his life: 





Just before the death of 
Dr. Holland, The Centu- 
ry Co. announced the 
publication of a large 
photographic reproduc- 
tion of Wyatt Eaton’s 
crayon portrait of him— 
one of Mr. Eaton’s ad- 
mirable series of por- 
traits of American men 
of letters in Scribner's 
Monthly. This is to be 
sold at a discount to sub- 
scribers for the Century. 
It is an excellent like- 
ness, and was considered 
by Dr. Holland the best 
ever made by him. The 
portrait of the Doctor 
printed in this number of 
THE CRITIC was repro- 
duced from a steel en- 
graving. 











sistant editor of the Re- 

publican, then just vacant. His duties embraced those of a general 
reporter, and as the salary was not proportionately large, theRepud- 
lican would not be what it is to-day had not a quarter interest in 
the paper been offered the new-comer, for a comparatively small 
sum, at the end of two years’ drudgery. In 1855 the position of 
managing editor was resigned ; and in 1867 the Doctor’s connec- 
tion with the paper was wholly severed by the sale of the stock he 
owned. His editorial duties and the writing of the “Max Man- 
nering’ letters, the ‘ History of Western Massachusetts,’ ‘ Tim- 
othy Titcomb's Letters,’ ‘Gold Foil,’ ‘ Lessons in Life,’ ‘ Let- 
ters to the Joneses, ‘ The Bay Path,’ (a novel), and * Bitter Sweet’ 
and ‘ Kathrina,’ (poems), most of which, with the exception of the 
poems, appeared as serials in the Repudlican, had yet left him 
time for annual lecture tours. In 1868 Dr. Holland took his 
family to Europe, where they remained two years, and where, in 
consultation with Mr. Roswell Smith, the plan of Scrzbner’s Month- 
ly was samen Of the history of that enterprise it is sn eevee J 
to speak, save in allusion to the coincidence of the founder’s deat 
with the magazine’s entrance upon what promises to bea yet more 


land’s best known, and 
perhaps most admirable 
short poem, ‘ Daniel Gray,’ is nearly always misprinted. The word 
‘*upon’”’ is omitted from: ~ 


** Nor was he called upon among the gifted, 
In the prayer meetings of his neighborhood.” 





The Blot on the Scutcheon. 
THROUGH winding ways, with artful prayers 
And hymns for such as dream no guile, 

The canting Mormons cast the tares 
Of lust, and sacred laws revile. 


By many an honest upland farm 
Where Scottish lads and lassies dwell 
They come with phrases void of harm 
And sow a grain that sprouts in hell. 


Ye restless maids that long for change, 
Ye men, there bloometh Paradise 
Acros the desert, past the range, 
Where Utah laughs on smiling skies ! 


One line in Dr. Hol-— 
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Husbands, that weary of the mates 
Who spent with you laborious lives, 
We know your hearts. An elder sates 
His brittle flesh with glut of wives. 


Ye wives inconstant, for your crime 
No pardon grows, unless the vice 

Be shriv’n among the Saints in time : 
Go, of yourselves make sacrifice ! 


To join the elect, regard with joy 

Your spouse make shipwreck of your bliss, 
Smile on the new-born girl and boy : 

They are not yours, but they are his. 


When ye have crossed the enormous plain 
And viewed our open dastardy, 

Women, we know ye’ll hide your chain 
And swear, We sailed for this the sea ! 


Aye, though ye find that few are taught 
The truth at once, but elders rob 

Of rights and virtue pilgrims caught 
Betwixt a desert and a mob ; 

Ye'll toil for us and swallow lies 

With grateful hearts, and quarrel, who 
Shall slave the best for him who plies 
That wit the best which Satan knew ; 
And parrot-like repeat our rant 

Of Gentile sin and Mormon light, 

And soon with saintly fervor cant 

How Eastern wrong makes Western right ! 


Monstrous ! that Yankees, heavy-jowled 
And brutal-faced and rich, entice 

New slaves from English holt and wold, 
New Swedish girls to feed their vice ! 
Monstrous ! that guarded by our land 
The rebel Mormons daily soil 

Our glorious flag ! and never a hand 
Stirs, while the helpless are their spoil ! 


Brothers, the Mountain Meadow cries 
Assassin on the Mormon priest ! 
How long with us shall live by lies 
And tithes and shame the Mormon Beast ? 
It soils our fame. The nations jeer- 
A country venal or afraid. 
But worse by far than alien sneer 
Are seeds of weakness deeply laid. 
Speak out! With such majestic sounds 
As tell the might of lion’s jaw 
Show that we fear not death or wounds : 
We dread the insults on our Jaw. 
Speak out! What more’s to do than say, 
We have decreed ; your day is done ? 
Those obscene birds will slink away 
As vermin fly the face of sun. 

CHARLES DE Kay, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Vio.eT FANE has written a novel called ‘Sophy, or the Adventures 
of a Savage.’ ° 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s new novel is a story of married life, with a 
moral purpose. 

“H. H.” has made a flying trip to the East. She leaves before 
long for California. 

An ‘ Illustrated Universal History’ is about to be issued by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 


An authorized English edition of Auerbach’s biographical novel, 
‘ Spinoza,’ in preparation. 

L’ Illustration, of October 1st, contains a full-page frontispiece por- 
trait of ‘M. Arthur Chester, President of the United States |’ 

The Hon. Captain Bingham will soon publish, through the Messrs. 
Longmans, a work on the marriages made or contemplated by Napo- 
leon. 

We learn from the Academy that Professor Sidney Colvin intends to 
follow up his biography of Landor with a volume of selections from 
Landor’s works. 


Lady Duffus Hardy’s ‘ Through Cities and Prairie Lands’ will be 
published by R. Worthington next week, simultaneously with its ap- 
pearance in London. 

Dr. Bellows’s two sermons on the shooting of General Garfield 
will be published by the Putnams in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Before and 
After the President’s Death.’ ; 


A number of the leading surgeons of the United States will present 
their views of the proper treatment of the late President’s wound, in 
the December North American. 


Prof. Masson will write ‘De Quincey,’ the Rev. Alfred Ainger 
‘Lamb,’ and Prof. Jebb ‘ Bentley,’ in the English ‘Men of Letters’ 
series, published by Harper & Bros. 

We understand that Mr. Browning was not consulted in the foun- 
dation of the Society in London which bears his name, and that it does 
not in any way meet with his approval. 

The widow of Dr. John Hill Burton is about to complete the revis- 
ion of ‘The Book Hunter,’ begun by her husband, and to preface the 
new edition with a memoir of the Doctor. 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell, the author of the ‘ History 
of American Literature,’ will contribute to Bishop Perry's ‘ Centen- 
nial History of the American Episcopal Church,’ which is to appear 
next year. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton announces a new edition of Wm. Andrew Chat- 
to’s ‘ Treatise on Wood Engraving,’ with upward of 400 illustrations. 
Owen’s ‘ Evenings with the Skeptics, or Free Discussion on Free 
Thinkers,’ is nearly ready. 

A limited number of the ‘ Royal Birthday Book,’ illustrated by the 
Princess Beatrice, will be imported by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 
A glance at the proof-sheets shows some very graceful work and an 
amount of industry popularly supposed to be unusual in a princess. 

Under the title ‘ The Conflicts of the Age,’ Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will reprint in one volume a series of four articles which appeared in 
the North American Review and were generally attributed to the Rev. 
Dr. McCosh. Some were signed ‘‘ An Evolutionist,’’ others ‘‘ An Ag- 
nostic.”’ 

In the November Worth American, Col. Ingersoll has a good deal 
more to say about his infidelity ; presidential ‘‘ inability’’ is discussed 
by eminent jurists; the appointing power of the President is dwelt 
upon by Senator George F. Hoar ; and the Marquis of Blandford, who 
has lately turned his mind to themes political, considers ‘ England’s 
Hereditary Republic.’ 


It is designed to complete the establishment of the training-school 
and home for nurses, founded in Westminster, in 1874, under the 
auspices of Lady Augusta Stanley. It is to stand as a memorial of 
Lady Augusta and the Dean. Persons who are interested in the sub- 
ject may communicate with the Rev. Phillips Brooks, No. 233 Clar- 
endon Street, Boston. 

On the first day of November Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
publish the third volume of the collected letters of Charles Dickens. 
These letters cover no special period, but were written at different 
times throughout the novelist’s life. Among them are a number ad- 
dressed to the late Mr. James T. Fields. ‘The book will be bound 
like the two volumes already issued. 

The Yournal des Débats, in reviewing ‘ Le Générale James A. Gar- 
field,’ a biographical sketch, by Capt. Frank H. Mason, of the Ohio 
Volunteers, translated into French by M. B.-F. Peixotto, U. S. Con- 
sul at Lyons, declares that, ‘‘ with the exception of Washington 
and Lincoln, the great American republic has never had a more popu- 
lar chief, nor one more worthy of popularity.”’ i 

Mr. Herbert H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, the author of ‘ The 
Native Races of the Pacific Coast,’ has just built a fire-proof building 
for the safe-keeping of his 35,000 volumes relating to that section of 
thé country. Mr. Bancroft will begin next year the publication of his 
histories of Central America, Mexico, New Mexico, and Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

The death is announced of Mr. William Henry Low, the third son 
of the veteran English publisher, Sampson Low. Mr. Low was a 
member of the firm of Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 


.and since his father’s retirement from business some years since had 


personally managed the London Pudlishers’ Circular. His only sur- 
viving brother, Mr. Matthew Low (the last of eight sons), holds a 
position of trust with Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in this city. 

George W. Harlan announces for publication the present month 
Mrs. Brine’s ‘ Road to Slumberland,’ designed and illustrated by 
Louis C. Tiffany and his corps of associated artists ; ‘ Madge, the 
Violet Girl,’ by the same author, illustrated by Miss Northam ; and 
‘ Tutti-Frutti,’ a book of child songs by Laura Ledyard and W. T. 
Peters, with full-page illustrations by Alfred Brennan and D. Clinton 
Peters. These books are said to be ‘‘ unconventional” in their make- 
up. 
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Harper’s Young People is about entering upon its third volume. 
Since this periodical was started it has grown surprisingly. Not sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, when we consider the excellence of the journal, 
but only when we look at the long struggles most papers of its class 
go through before they reach success. The publishers have given 
their young readers the advantage of trained writers in this branch of 
literature, and the little ones have been amused and entertained with 
stories that are neither sensational nor impure. . 


The current number of Harfers’s Magazine ends the sixty-third vol- 
ume. Some of its features have already been mentioned in THE 
Critic. The sketch of Henry Labouchere in Mr. Hatton’s second 
paper on ‘ Journalistic London’ reads like a romance. _ The publish- 
ers make some capital announcements for the new volume of Hazfer’s, 
among them aseries of ‘Artists’ Sketches in Holland,’ by G. H. Bough- 
ton and E. A. Abbey. In the December number, Professor Joha 
Fiske will begin a series of papers on ‘ Early American History.’ 

In Professor Frederick W. Myer’s paper on George Eliot in the 
Century Magazine occurs this paragraph, which is full of significance to 
all who know anything of the persoual life of the author of ‘ Adam 
Bede :’ ‘‘ A long tragedy unrolled itself before her ; her pity, affec- 
tion, gratitude, were subjected to a strong appeal ; a path was chosen 
over which, amidst much of happiness, a certain shadow hung. It is 
enough to say here that if ever her intimate history is made known 
to the world, it will be found to contain nothing at variance with her 
own unselfish teaching ; no postponement of principle to passion ; no 
personal happiness based upon others’ pain.’’ 


The Atheneum. of October 8th, devotes over three pages to an 


almost unqualified eulogy of Dante Gabriel Ressetti’s new volume of 
‘ Ballads and Sonnets.’ It says: 

“It is certainly as rich in poetic beauties [as Tennyson’s latest volume], and even 
more phenomenal as a product of such a time as ours ; for the supernatural element of 
poetry (as fundamental an element as the humorous. and much rarer in modern 
times) finds here an expression as genuine, as unadulterated with the self-conscious 
knowingness of a scientific age, as if the poems had been written in the time of 
Shakspeare, or even in the time of Roger Bacon. . The workings, mysterious 
and imperious. of the unseen powers that govern, while they appear not to govern, all 
that is seen, were never more grandly indicated than here fa the ballad of * Rose 
Mary *], while the color is as rich as anything in Keats.” 

Routledge’s ‘ Christmas Annual’ will not be published this year, 
we are told. In its place will be ‘ The Christmas Tree,’ with eight 
full-page illustrations designed by R. Caldecott, Walter Crane, Kate 
Greenaway, Gustave Doré, and L. Hopkins. Miss Alcott is among 
the contributors. This firm has nearly ready a charming book by 
Miss Greenaway, illussrating ‘Mother Goose.’ This clever young 
artist has not repeated herself in these drawings. Tne same house 
has also a book of children’s songs illustrated by Miss Greenaway. A 
pretty volume by a young American lady, Miss Virginia Gerson, is 
issued by this house. It is called ‘ Little Dignity,’ and is printed in 
colors. 








The Fine Arts 








The Human Figure.* 


THERE will be, among students, no dissenting voice from the state- 
ment that the main fault of Mr. Warren’s treatise is its brevity. 
There is room for difference of opinion, without doubt. He tries to 
put matters so that one can see several sides of the same question ; 
yet it transpires very soon that Mr. Warren merely recognizes various 
modern methods in drawing, but does not wholly approve of them. His 
essay is more tentative than convinced, more suggestive than convinc- 
ing, and it cannot be said that his American editor does anything tow- 
ard clearing up the uncertainties that he shows. Thetitle is correct. It 
is not a primer, though it looks like one. It is an essay that takes up 
theories of procedure and methods of instruction, discusses them 
lightly, and then drops them to offer wholesome general advice to the 
student of plaster cast or of living model. The momentous question, 
whether plaster casts are of use or are hurtful is not thoroughly met. 
The reader understands, however, that Mr. Warren believes in them 
to a certain degree, even if he has not read another work by Mr. 
Warren in which he defends the study of the human figure through 
drawings from still-life. His peculiar hobby is architectural forms, 
as he believes that the necessity for truthfulness in delineating them 
will produce in the pupil a carefulness and strictness which will at 
once discipline the eye and the hand. ‘‘ By architectural forms, I do 
not mean those interminable scrolls in bas-relief so unrelentingly put 
before younger students—scrolls and curly forms which mean little 
and are little other than mere ornamental forms. The practice in 
drawing from such, in moderation, is doubtless good for those who 
are studying for manufacturing purposes or ornamentation merely, 
though the process, in excess, can never be productive of much that is 
new or original even in ornamental design.’’ But then Mr. Warren 
PaRETE Ss 

* An Artistic Treatise on the Human Figure, Containing hints on Proportion, 


Color and Composition. By Henry Warren, K. L. 4th, Edition. Edited by Susan 
N. Carter. 50 =. New York : ref P. Putnam’s Sons, 


steps off on a different track, without giving his reason for a preference 
for architectural forms as a drill for students, nor indeed explaining 
clearly what kind of forms he means. Nevertheless, one gets a very 
favorable impression of Mr. Warren, such as one might from a per- 
son who.talks easily and understandingly on a topic of great interest. 
Only one would like to stop him here and there and ask how he gets 
to this conclusion, or how he can justify that. It is evident that he 
has not lacked readers at home for this essay, or for his ‘ Artistic 
Anatomy,’ and other books on art. 





Art Notes. 


THE portrait of Signor Rossi, as Hamlet, which forms the frontis- 
piece of this number of THE CRITIC, was drawn in Italy by Robert 
Blum. 


That very successful periodical, The Magazine of Art, is about to 
increase its popularity in this country by adding an American depart- 
ment to its pages. It is not the intention of the publishers to simply 
give an occasional portrait and sketch of an American painter, but to 
have an American editor and a corps of writers in this country. Mr. 
S. G. W. Benjamin has been chosen as editor of this new department 
and will begin his duties with the December number. The current 
issue contains the usual abundance and variety of articles on art topics. 

The following circular has been issued by a committee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art : 

The fourth exhibition will open on Monday, October 31st, and close about April 
isth, 1882, The attention of owners of choice paintings is called to this ouguauely 
for arousing peep interest in the fine arts, and their co-operation is solicited in 
making as full and excellent-a collection as possible. All pictures loaned will be col- 
lected and returned at the Museum’s expense, and will receive the same care as its 
own collections. They will be returned at the close of the Exhibition. A full descrip- 
tive list should accompany them. Loan contributors, with their families, are entitled 
during the Exhibition to all the privileges accorded to regular members of the institu- 
tion. Offers to lend should be sent immediately to the Committee, or to Waldo S, 
Pratt, at the Museum. 

The collection of paintings, bric-a-brac, books, etc., belonging to 
the late Samuel B. Fales, of Philadelphia, will be opened to the public 
at the art galleries of Thos. E. Kirby & Co., 845 and 847 Broadway, 
on Wednesday next. Private views will be given to the represen-- 
tatives of the press and others on Monday and Tuesday. The exhi- 
bition will be open for two weeks, the sale commencing at Chickering 
Hall on November gth. The vastness ‘of this collection taxes the re- 
sources of Mr. Kirby’s gallery, notwithstanding the fact that it has 
been doubled in size since last season. 








The Drama 








Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS’s new book on the French Drama will 
attract much attention. It has been published during the week by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and is called ‘ French Dramatists 
of the 19th Century.’ Its author is a recognized authority on the 
subject, and his judgment is as keen as his research is wide. There 
are everywhere signs that the American public is.anxious to know 
something of a stage to which it owes three quarters of its plays ; it 
devours articles on the foreign stage; it listens with respect even 
to the comments of Mr. Henry James, Jr.; it is beginning to have a 
keen scent for thefts and plagiarisms ; it has cravings which few of 
the critics are able to satisfy. Hitherto the critics have found it 
enough tu study the English stage. A knowledge of the standard 
comedies has carried most of them along way. But the drama has 
now reached a point where the old plays have almost ceased to influ- 
ence it, and criticism, being ignorant of the source from which its 
new inspiration comes, falls into the dotage of personal likes and dis- 
likes, quite uncontrolled by reason or judgment, and so presents the 
discreditable spectacle of half a dozen newspapers applauding a piece 
as superlatively good and half a dozen condemning it as abominably 
bad. For this reason, if for no other, we hope Mr. Matthews’s book 
will receive the study it deserves. It presents critical sketches of 
Hugo, the two Dumas, Scribe, Augier, Sardou, Feuillet, Labiche, 
Meilhac, Halevy, and Zola, and traces from these writers the genesis 
of almost all that is considerable in the drama during the century. It 
provides a valuable chronology of French plays born during that 
period, and a brief summary of the more important works of the 
masters whom it describes. Its style changes with its subject, now 
severe with Augier, now epigrammatic with Sardou, now blithe and 
debonnaire with Offenbach. ‘‘ It is fifteen years,’’ says the author, 
‘* since the tiny army of her Grand Ducal Highness took New York by 
storm, and since the American playgoer hummed his love for the 
military, and walked from the French Theatre along Fourteenth 
Street to Delmonico’s to supper, sabring the waiters there with the 
venerated weapon of her sire. The French Theatre is no more ; and 
Delmonico’s is no longer at that Fourteenth Street corner ; and her 
Highness Mlle. Tostée is dead, and so is Offenbach himself ; and his 
sprightly tunes have had the fate of all our popular airs, and are for- 
gotten now. Oz sont les neigesd autan?”’ ‘ 
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Perhaps the most thorough essay in the book is that on the younger 
Dumas. Mr. Matthews is astonished at the inconsistencies of his ca- 
reer, and marvels that the author of the ‘ Visite de Noces’ should be- 
stow prizes of virtue in the name of the Academy. He strives to rec- 
oncile the opposite views which Dumas has preached, the ‘‘ Tue-la’”’ 
of one play with the plea for forgiveness in another. It is time 
wasted. We believe the day will come when the younger Dumas will 
stand revealed as the most consummate impostor in dramatic litera- 
ture. He never had any evangel to deliver. He never thought to re- 
form mankind by sham psychology. He never had a sincerely artistic 
impulse in his life. His personal ideal is the Olivier de Jalin, whom 
Mr. Matthews so well excoriates—that predecessor of M. Alphonse 
and ‘‘ the ladies’ friend,” that gentlemanly version of the ruffians 
who prowl about Sixth Avenue at night, that base and cowardly be- 
trayer of the woman who might have laid her sin at his door. He 
tells a story about the birth of the play in which Jalin appears, assert- 
ing that it was ordered for the Théatre Frangais, then dominated by 
Scribe and Rachel, and that he purposely wrote the first draught so 
roughly that the committee rejected it and left him free to take it to 
the Gymnase. The truth is that the play was not of a class which the 
Comédie approved, and that Dumas would have given his left hand, 
either then or for twenty years after, to have been played at the 
Frangais. This we believe to be the vice of the man. He is radically 
insincere. His father had convictions ; he has none. His father had 
generous emotions ; he has none. He was writing the other day to 
Francisque Sarcey, his theme being the necessity of earnestness in 
the drama. ‘‘I am tired,’’ he said, ‘‘ of being known as the author 
of the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ and ‘the Demi-monde.’ If I order a 
loaf and give my name to the baker, he says, ‘ Oh, you are the author 
of the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias.’’’ If I am invited to meet a distin- 
guished company, the footmen smile condescendingly when I am an- 
nounced and nudge each other as though they were saying, ‘ This is 
the author of the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias.’’’ I have had enough of 
this ‘Dame aux Camélias,’ this ‘ Demi-monde.’ Henceforth I will 
speak to the world in words that will live.” No, M. Dumas, the 
younger, you will never catch the accent of truth again. On the 
plays which you now despise your fame must take its stand, for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

How round, how stately, on the other hand, rises the reputation of 
Emile Augier. Here is a name which, with Mr. Matthews, we would 
delight to honor. Zola, the.genial Zola, holds it to be that of a dra- 
matic Sunday-school teacher, and if one considers the themes that 
Augier has handled—the courtesan of ‘ Le Mariage d’Olympe,’ the 
adulteress of ‘ Les Lionnes Pauvres,’ the general debauchery of ‘ La 
Contagion’—this is assuredly the highest compliment that Zola could 











pay him. Scribe and Sardou are less potent ‘on the stage, because 
their purpose is less distinctly ethical. There was an amiable and 
gentle morality in all the comediettas of Scribe, that master of the 
modern stage, and in his more extended works, ‘ Les Independants,’ 
‘ La Camaradérie,’ and ‘ Dix Ans de la Vie d'une Femme,’ the lesson 
was more pungently administered. The last-named play, says Mr. Mat- 
thews, was ridiculed by the elder Dumas. Its tone is certainly mild 
and innocuous, but the piece is entitled to respect to-day if only as the 
parent of ‘ Frou-Frou.’ How clever, how versatile, how Parisian, are 
the authors of ‘ Frou-Frou’ may be discovered in the pages before us. 
They have attempted every branch of dramatic writing and have failed 
in none. They have been as successful in drama as in operetta, in five- 
act farces as in one-act plays. ‘‘ And of one-act plays Meilhac and 
Halevy have written a score or more—delightful little genre pictures, 
like the ‘ Ete de la Saint Martin,’ simple pastels like ‘ Toto chez 
Tata,’ and vigorous caricatures, like the ‘ Photographe’ or the ‘ Bre- 
silien.” The Frenchman invented the ruffle, says’ Emerson; the 
Englishman added the shirt. These little trifles are French ruffles.’’ 








Music 








Musical Notes. 

Ir Mr. Mapleson’s season of Italian opera is to be judged by its 
inauguration at the Academy of Music last Monday night, the public 
is not to be congratulated. When his company gave ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
he put his best foot foremost, for in that opera his best artist, Signor 
Campanini, has the most to do. Indeed, on this occasion he had 
every thing to do, except the little that was done by Galassi. Miss 
Minnie Hauk was the Elsa of the evening, but not the Elsa of 
Wagner. Since she last sang in New York, Miss Hauk has im- 
proved her art but not her voice. She sang skilfully, but her 
voice has lost its best qualities. It was sharp, hard and dry, and 
gave no pleasure to any one. If Mr. Mapleson cannot do better 
than this by his patrons, he deserves to lose them. Campanini, fine 
artist as he is, cannot carry the weight of every season’s work. He 
is in superb voice just now, but no throat will stand the wear and 
tear that his has been subjected to before, and will be subjected to 
again. A good tenor is an important factor in an opera company, 
but a prima donna is an absolute necessity, and Mr. Mapleson will 
find that he cannot get along without one. 


It is expected that Mme. Adelina Patti will arrive in this country 
about November Ist. 











at Tidus. 


President of Milwaukee College, formerly Pro- 
JSessor in Vassar College. 





A topical and biographica) history of 
Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture, and 
a Ready Reference-Book and Key to all the 
standard books on art. 

The authorities of Kensington Museum have 
given this book their unqualified approval, and 
entered it upon their prize-list, the highest en- 
dorsement they can give any work. 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publisher, 


Townsend MacCoun, 
34 & 36 Madison St., 





CHICAGO. | 


‘THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1881. 


Contents. 


1. The Sentiment of English Radicalism. A. 
F. Marshall. 

2. A Jesuit in Disguise. John R. G. Hassard. 

3. Story of a Portionless Girl. Part I. Mary H. 
A. Allies. 

4. The Sires of Chastellux. M. P. Thompson. 

5. Catholic Musings on Tennyson's ‘‘In Me- 
moriam.”” * * * 

6. Kelt and Teuton. Hugh P. McElrone. 

7- Bourdaloue. The Rev. J. V. O’Conor, 

8. The Christian Conquest of Africa. R. F. 
O’Connor. 
Christian Jerusalem. Part V. The Rev. A. F, 

ewit, 
._ 10, Church Livings in England and in Spain. 
R. F, Farrell. 

11. The Last of the Carthusians and the Fate 
of the Observant Fathers. S. Hubert Burke. 

12. Napoleon III. and his Reign. The Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, D.D. 

13. The Yorktown Centennial Celebration, The 
Right Rev. be. i Keane, D.D. 

14. New Publications. 


Single copies, 3g cents ; $4 per year. 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY CO. 
LAURENCE KEHOE, Manager, NEW YORK. 


FSTERBROOK'S Fes 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New Yorks 





A. C. Armstrong & Son 
HAVE NOW READY 


The Nature and Function of 
Art, 


MORE ESPECIALLY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By LEOPOLD EIDLITZ. 
1 vol., S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 820 pp., $4. 


This work comprehends an inquiry into the nature of 
art in general, in the course of which its current themes 
are critically examined. This inquiry comprises the 
second part of the work. The first is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the present condition of architecture, 
and the third to the means by which architecture may 
be made again a living art. This third part compre- 
hends an analysis of antique and medizval architect- 
ure, and, although it deals to some extent with tech- 
nical questions, is so written as to be intelligible to un- 
professional readers. 


Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of printed 
price by the publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York 


IN PRESS: 

GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE, From 
SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $1.50. 
“Dr. Geikie has given the world a work which is be- 

yond criticism. It gives the concentrated re- 

sults of many lines of investigation, and is in itself a 

whole library.” —F rom The Churchman. 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, New York. 
The Critic 


‘* Well written and instructive.” —WV. V.Zvening Post, 
* An admirable journal.” —Christian Advocate. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


have much in ing that an undertaking 

which wee have had in progress for several years is now 

completed ; and that they have begun the publication of 

a work which they believe will prove the most impor- 

tant of recent contributions to American History. 
Under the general title of the 


Campaigns of the Crvil War, 


they will issue a series of volumes, contributed at their 
solicitation by a number of leading actors in and: stu- 
dents of the at conflict of 1861-’65, witha view to 
bringing together, for the first time, a full and authori- 
tative military history of the suppression of the Rebellion. 
The volumes of the series will be duodecimos of about 
250 pages each, illustrated by maps and plans a 
under tne direction of the authors. They will appear, 
as far as possible, in the chronological order of the cam- 
paigns of which they treat ; and by their preliminary 
and concluding chapters will beso far connected that the 
completed work will practically cover the entire field of 
the war. The price of each volume will be $1. 





READY OCTOBER 22d. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


Vol. I—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. 
By Joun G. Nicoray, Esq., Private Secretary 
to President Lincoln; late Consul-General to 
France, etc. 

A preliminary volume, describing the opening of the 
war, and covering the period from the election of Lin- 

‘ coln to the end of the first battle of Bull Run. 

Vol, IIL.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. 
By the Hon. M. F. Force, tener or the Superior 
Court, Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l U.S. V., commanding First Di- 
vision, 17th Corps; in 1862, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
zoth Ohio, commanding the regiment at Shiloh ; 
Treasurer of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee. 

The narrative of events in the West from the Summer 
of 1861 to May, 1862; covering the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, the Battle of Shiloh, etc., etc. 

Each, 1 vol., 12mo, with maps, $1. 


READY NOVEMBER 19th. 


Vol. III.—THE PENINSULA. By ALEXANDER 
S. Wess, LL.D., President of the College of the 
City of New York; Assistant Chief of Artillery, 
Army of the Potomac, 1861-’62 neral Com- 
manding 2d Div., 2d Corps ; Chief of Staff, Army 
of the Potomac, etc. 

The history of McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign, 
oon his appointment to the end of the Seven Days’ 
ight. 

Vol. IV.—_THE ARMY UNDER POPE, By Joun 
C. Ropss, Esq., Member of the Milita: lety 
of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts "Histo ical 

. Society, etc. 
From the appointment of Pope to command the Army 
of Virginia, to the appointment of McClellan to the 

general command in September, 1862. 


Tue following volumes are far advanced in prepara- 

tion, and will appear at short intervals : 

Vol. V._THE ANTIETAM AND FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. By Francis WinTHROP PALFREY 
late Colonel 20th Mass. Infantry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l 

+) ete. 

Vol. VI.—CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GET- 
TYSBURG. By Asner Dovus.epay, late Bvt. 
Maj.-Gen’l U. S. A., and Maj.-Gen’l U. S. V. 

Vol. VII.—THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER. 
LAND. By Henry M. Cist, Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l 
U. S. V.; A. A. G. on the Staff of Maj.-Gen’l 
Rosecrans, and the staff of Maj.-Gen’l Thomas; 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society ef the Army 
of the Cumberland. 

Vol. IX.—THE CAMPAIGN OF ATLANTA. 
By the Hon. Jacos D. Cox, Ex-Governor of Ohio; 
late Secretary of the Interior, of the United States ; 
Maj.-Gen’l S. V., etc. 

Vol, X.—THE MARCH TO THESEA. Frank- 
lin and Nashville. By the Hon. Jacos D. Cox. 

Vol, XI.—THE CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT IN 
VIRGINIA. By ANnprRew A. HumpurReys, 
Brig.-Gen’l and Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l U. S, A. ; late 
Chief Engineer ; Chief of Staff, Army of Potomac, 
1863-’64 ; General Commanding 2d Corps, etc. 


Vol. VIII.—THE MISSISSIPPI, and one other vol- 
ume, completing the series, are in course of prepa- 
ration, and their contents and authors will be an- 
nounced in a short time. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, upon 
veceipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Charles Scribner s Sons 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


z. 
French Dramatists of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By J. BranperR Matruews. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2. 
In this volume Mr. Matthews offers information that 

could not be obtained elsewhere in English, concernin 

the great French dramatists of our day, accompani 

with some incisive and most satisfactory criticism of 

their methods and work. The k will be especially 

a to students of literature and lovers of the 
rama. 


II. 
The Exploration of the World. 


Part III. The Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Jures Verne. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, 
extra cloth, $3. 0. P 
The series of volumes which Jules Verne has brought 

out with the view of giving an orderly account of the 

great voyages and explorations of all times is completed 
with “‘ The a of the Nineteenth Century,” 
which will probably be the most interesting, on account 
of its freshness ‘and the present value of its information. 


Ill. 
A NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 
1 About Old Story-Tellers. 
Of How and When they Lived, and what Stories they 
Told. By Donatp G. MircHg.L, author of “ The 


Reveries of a Bachelor,” etc., etc. With numerous 
illustrations. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


IV. 
East of the Jordan. 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries 
of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan during the Years 1875- 
1877. By SELAH MERRILL, Archeologist of the Amer- 
ican Palestine Exploration Society. With illustra- 
tions anda map. 1 vol., 8vo, $4. 


¥.. 
The Theory of Preaching. 
Or, Lectures on Homuetics. By Professor AusTIN 
Puetrs, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
VI. 
The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. 
By Newman Smyt#, author of “Old Faiths in New 
Light.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
VII. 
Queen Titania. 
By Hyatmar H. Boyvgsen. 1 vol., square 12mo, $1. 


VIII. 
Phaeton Rogers. 
By RossiTER JOHNSON. 1 vol., 12mo, with illustrations, 
$1.50. x 


The Quartet. 
A Sequel to *‘ Dab Kinzer: A Story of a Growing Boy.” 
By Wo. O. Sropparp. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
x * 
Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact 
and Fancy. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 4to. Fully illustrated. 
A new edition. Price reduced to $1.50. 


XI. 
Tales Out of School. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 300 #//ustrations. 1 vol., 
4to. A new edition. Price reduced to $1.50. 


XII. 
Michael Strogoff; 

Or, THe Couriek or THE Czar. By Fg VERNE. 
Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. new edition. 
Price reduced to $2. 

XIII. 
A New Edition. 
Bayard Taylor’s Library of Travel. 


6 vols., square 12mo. A mew edition, with many illus- 
trations. Handsomely bound. Yafan in our Day; 
Travels in Arabia; Travels in South Africa; 
Central Asia; The Lake <n of Central Afri- 
ca; Siam, the Land of the White Elephant. Price, 
per set, $6; per.vol., separately, $1.25. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


DR. E, A. FREEMAN’S LATEST WORK. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D., author of “ History of the Norman Conquest 
of England,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. I. Text, 
Pp. 654; Vol. II. 65 Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
c bth, Sie. 


THE WILD GARDEN; or, Our Groves 
and Gardens Made Beautiful by the Naturaliza- 
tion of Hardy Exotic Plants ; being one way on- 
ward from the Dark Ages of Flower Gardening, with 
suggestions for the Regeneration of the Bare ers 
of the London Parks. By W. Roginson. With nu- 
merous beautiful wood engravings designed by 
Alfred Parsons. 8vo, cloth, uncut, $4. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE and WRIT- 
INGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, With personal 
reminiscences and selections from his private letters 
to correspond Edited by RicHarD 
HERNE SHEPHERD, author of the “ Bibli phy of 
Carlyle,”’ etc., etc., assisted by Coartes N. WILLIAM- 
SON. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits and I}lustra- 
tions, cloth, $6. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Including a very copious selection 
of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. 
em 98 for use in Schools and Coll ,and as a 
Handy-Book for General Reference. > > the Rev. 

James Srormontx. The Pronunciation carefully re- 

vised by the Rev. P. H. Heir, M.A. Sixth edition, 

revised, with a new andenlarged Supplement. Crown 
8vo, 795 PP-, $3- 


AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, prior to 
the Separation of England from the Roman Qbedi- 
ence. By Gsorce Gitpert Scott. With 4o illus- 
trations, erp one 7 ap and woodcuts, Royal 
4to, printed on’ specially-made paper, cloth extra, 
- leather labels, and red edges, $12. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS FROM the ENGLISH POETS, 
arranged according to Subjects. A comprehensive 
volume of 736 pages, hitherto privately printed, and 
selling occasionally at auctions on $20 to $25. 8vo, 
cloth, $4 ; half calf, gilt, $7 ; tree calf, extra, . 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
Grorce Rawuinson, M.A., Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford, and Canon 
of Canterbury; author of * The Five Great Monarch- 
ies of the Ancient World,” 3 vols.; **‘ The Sixth and 
Seventh Oriental Monarchies,” 2 vols., etc. "With a 
Map and 26r Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $21. 








Important Works in Preparation, 


FOR WHICH SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES WILL NOW BE RECEIVED. 


1. BARTOLOZZI AND HIS WORKS.” 


Illustrated. Biegrachicel, Anecdotal, and Descrip- 
tive. By Anprew W. Tugr. Size, large 4to, in2 
vols., vellum. Price, $6; issue limited ; special 
issue of twenty-five copies only on large paper, with 
impressions of the illustrations prior to the margins 
of gs copper-plates being cut down for the 4to edi- 
tion, $40. 


2. COMIC HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 
AND ROME. 3 vols., royal 8vo, with nearly 400 
engravings on steel and wood by Joun . 
Unique Edition de Luxe. For Su ribers only, 
—— names will now be received at $10.50 per 
volume. 


3.4 BIRTHDAY-BOOK BY HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEA- 
TRICE, with her designs in illumination, etc. 
Royal gto, $15. 

*,* The great demand for this work in England be- 
fore its issue makes it certain that the entire edition 
will be exhausted. Subscribers will be received for a 
limited number only. 


*,* The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent on 
receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York, 
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JUST READY:- 


Man’s Origin and Destiny. 
Sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences. 
By Prof. J. P. LESLEY, 

Secretary American Philosophical Society, etc. 
New Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 450 Pages, $2. 


New Cheap Edition of 
THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. : 
“A veritable Hand-Book of Noble Living.” 
Cheap edition, paper, 25 cents; fourth cloth edition, $x. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Strect, BOSTON. 


The Eastest Way 


Housekeeping and Cooking. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Superintendent School of Cookery, Washington. 
“* The missing link in the cook-book line.’’—Chicago 

Tribune. 

* By all odds the completest household ‘ cook-book’ 
that has come under our notice.”—V. Y. Examiner 
and Chronicle. 

“ The intelligence and good sense of the writer have 
certainly led to the wisest as well as the easiest way. 
Not a few persons will be all the more pleased with her 
work to detect in it the flavor of the old, inimitable 
Southern cookery. Pray Heaven it come not to be a 
lost art.” — Zhe Nation. 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, b 
the publishers. 16mo, cloth, $x. ii . 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Garfield's Words 


SUGGESTIVE PASSAGES FROM THE PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE WRITINGS OF 


Fames Abram Garfield 


Compiled Ly W.R. Batcu. With a Memoir anda 
ne Steel Portrait. Price, $1. 


Brief, wise, pithy, eloquent’ paragraphs on a great 
variety of subjects. These, with the Memoir and Por- 
trait, form an admirable souvenir of President Garfield. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York (between Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue). 


The Critic, 
A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
Je tcGj- Be GILDER, 36. ewe EpitTors. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
One page, . one issue (396 lines), . . . $30 
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One column, ‘“ “ Gm tees... 
Heit“ «(6 lines), 22 
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Less than quarter column, 1o cents per line. 

Discount allowed on consecutive insertions for 
six months or more. 

THE CRITIC will be sent free to advertisers 
so long as advertisement stands. Rate to sub- 
scribers, $2 a year; Single Copy, 10 cents. 

Address, 


THE CRITIC Printing and Publishing Co., 
+ No. 757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





This season the retail counters 
of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are more attractive than ever 


before. The stock of rich 


PLUSHES, SILES, 

SA TINS and VELVETS, 
zs unusually large and beaute- 
ful. Thevariety of Dress Goods 
7s unequalled, and many of the 
fabrics are exclusive tn design 
and cannot therefore become com- 
mon. The prices this year will 
commend themselves to prudent 


buyers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Sypher & Co., 





COPVRIGKTED, 


CELEBRATED HATS, 

178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Il., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





Lu ASS 


— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





711 Broadway, 
New York, 


have the largest collection of 
curcous old furniture they have 
ever shown. Dutch mahogany, 
Italian inlazd, .and Flemish 
carved furniture. Teakwood 
from China. Rare preces of 
old English Silver, and many 
objects of arttstec value and 
hestorecal enterest. 





Sypher & Ca., 





741 Broadway, New York, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CoO, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exehange 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 
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LittLte, Brown & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Theory of Our Natzonal 
Existence, 
As shown by the Action of the Government of the 


United States since 1861. By JOHN C. Hurb, 
LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





OCTOBER ts: 
The Shakespeare Phrase-Book. 


By JOHN BARTLETT. 1032 pp., 12mo, cloth, $3. 


This book is intended to be an index of the phraseology 
of Shakespeare ; a concordance of phrases rather than 
of words, Its pl: in is to take every sentence from his 
dramatic works which contains an important thought, 
with so much of the context as preserves the sense, and 
to put each sentence under its principal words, arranged 
in alphabetical order, 

At the end of the book comparative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 
Richard Grant White. 





LATELY PUBLISHED: 


Ideality in Physical Sctences. 


By BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 12mo, cloth, with a Steel 
Portrait of author, $1.75. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

CONTENTS: 
I. Ideality in Science. 
II, Cosmogony. 
III. From Nebula to Star. 
IV. Planet, Comet, and Meteor. 
V. The Cooling of the Earth and Sun. 
VI. Potentiality.—Appendix. 
“The ripest thought of one of the foremost scholars 
and observers of our time."’—Boston Fournad. 


Plutarch’s Essays. 
With a Preface by the Rev. ANDREW P. PEA- 


BoDY, D.D., and Introduction by RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


This volume, of nearly six hundred pages, includes 
the best of the Writings of Plutarch other than the Lives. 
It is printed with the same large type as that of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Clough’s edition in 3 vols., and bound 
uniformly. 


Republic of Republics ; 
Or, American Federal Liberty. By P. C. CENTz, 
Barrister. Fourth edition. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Frothingham’s Rise of the 
Republic. 
Third edition. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
Grimm's Life and Times of 
Goethe. 


Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





SIXTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


Bartletts Familiar Quotations. 


Being an attempt to trace to their source Passages 
and Phrases incommon use. By JOHN BART- 
LETT. Seventh edition, revised and, greatly 
enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $3; half calf, $5; calf, 
$6; morocco, $6.50; tree calf, $7.50. 


** Of all works of its kind that we remember, Mr. Bart- 
lett’s admirable collection has the widest range, and 
shows the fruit of the minutest research and collation. 
The editor has explored the whole field of literature, 
ancient and modern, far and near, high and low, in his 
search for the sources of the familiar phrases which we 
so constantly hear and use without a thought as to their 
origin. . . The book is one which intelligent peo- 
ple of any pretensions to culture cannot well afford to do 
without. It is a guide to the wit and wisdom of all 
ages.”—Richard Grant White. 


bed regard it as one of the most valuable books of ref- 
erence in our language.” —S. Austin Adiibone. 





Fresh, Readable Houke. 


In the an 


Or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Religious 
Life in the Southwest. 


By the Rev. Hamittron W. Pierson, D.D., ex-Presi- 
dent of Cumberland College, Kentucky. With Illus- 
trations by W. L. Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

Dr. Pierson was for many years, before the war, agent 
of the Bible Society in the Southwest ; and this book is 
a narration of many peculiar experiences and strange 
adventures in that region. Dr. Pierson is not only a 

raphic and picturesque writer, but has a keen sense of 

umor, and his narrative is thus enlivened by many 
mirthful stories. 
From“ The Evangelist.” 

id wiry | years ago Dr. Pierson was active in the South- 
west in the cause of education and Bible-distribution, 
and he has here, under the title of ‘ In the Brush; or, 
Old-Time Social, Political, and Religious Life in’ the 
Southwest,’ preserved some of the most salient and 
memorable of his experiences. ‘he book smacks of 
the soil, and of a state of things most unique and in- 
teresting, yet now rapidly fading from memory and 
reminiscence. . Its vivid, lively, and withal most 
truthful descriptions of a state of society now passed 
away forever, will be read with interest.”’ 


I. 
Bachelor Bluff: 


His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations. 
By Otiver Beit Bunce. 16mo, cloth. Price, oo 


Tascr or Contents: I. nas Mr. Bluff ; 

Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss; I11. Mr. Bluff's Theory 
of Poetry ; 1V. Mr. Bluff’s Ideal of a "House ; Vv. Mr. 
Bluff on Feminine Tact and Intuitions; VI. Mr. Bluff 
on Realism in Art; VII. Mr. Bluff Discourses of the 
Country and Kindred Themes; VIII. Mr. Bluff on the 
Privileges of Women; IX. Mr. Bluff on Modern Fic- 
tion; X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s Political Notions; XI. 
Mr. Bluff as an gr a mga P| XII. Mr. Bluff's Medi- 
tations in an Art Gallery; XIIl. Mr. Bluff on Melan- 
choly; XIV. Mr. Bluff on Morals in Literature and 
Nudity in Art; XV. Mr. Bluff as a Critic on Dress; 
XVI. Mr. Bluff’ on Sundry Topics; XVII. Mr. Bluff's 
Experiences of Holidays. 


‘*We do not recall any volume of popular essays 
published of late years which contains so much good 
writing, and so many fine and original comments on 
topics of current interest. Mr. Oracle Bluff is a = 
opinionated, genial, whole-souled fellow. 
talk is terse, epigrammatic, full of quotable pecan 
and isolated bits of wisdom.” —Boston Traveller. 

** ‘Bachelor Bluff’ is bright, witty, keen, deep, sober, 
philosophical, amusing, instructive, philantrophic—in 
short, what is not Bachelor Bluff? "— Waterbury 
American, 

‘“‘ He (the reader) will find himself in company of a 
very entertaining and profitable conversationalist who 
thinks for himself, and what is more edifying and de- 
lightful than conversation with such a man? 

He will be enriched with new ideas, some of w hich are 
striking, and gratified with pleasing and ennobling 
sentiments.” — 7he Literary World. 


IIT. 
The Bloody Chasm. 
A Novel. 
By J. W. De Forest, author of *“‘ The Wetherel Affair,” 
** Overland,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, $x. 
The scene of this novel opens in Charleston soon after 
the war, and the story turns, as the title implies, upon 


the sectional passions pertaining to the struggle, which 
were then at their height. 


“The story is #of one of ‘guns, and drums, and 
wounds,’ notwithstanding the threatening nature of the 
pl ’—A ppletons’ Fournal. 


“ The book avoids political argument, but unfolds its 
love-plot in an unsually interesting manner.’’—PAila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


* Remarkably readable ; takes strong possession of 
the sympathies,” —Boston Gazette. 


. 
For sale by all booksellers, or cither volume sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





HISTORICAL WORKS 


BY 


Edward A. Freeman, 


D.C.L., LL.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences of St. Petersburg, etc., etc., etc. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NOR- 


man Conquest of England: Its Causes 

and its Results. Revised American edi- 

tion. 6 vols, 8vo, with Index, $20. 

‘““A history in which vast and varied learning is 
combined with indomitable patience, scrupulous accu- 
racy, great literary skill, a fine historical style, and a 
fire of eloquent enthusiasm, which abundantly justify 
our estimate of the first volume, that it is by far the 
greatest history of our day.”—British Quarterly Re- 
view. 

‘* We may look far before we find another possessing 
the wide knowledge, historical and antiquarian, and the 
passionate love of accuracy, which make the book be- 
fore us, if not a perfect history, a perfect model of his- 
torical study.” —London Spectator. 

“* The early history of England is the early history of 
American people—of their religion, their language, and 
their laws. The full bearing of American institutions, 
their origin and nature, cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of that history, and hence its great impor- 
tance to American citizens.”—New York Times. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Series 

I to 3. 8vo, each, $3.50. 

“It would be almost presumptuous to criticise the 
substance of these essays. They have been approved 
and admired by some of the best scholars in Europe. 
Their accuracy and profundity were long ago estab- 
lished, and Dr. Freeman has been honored for them and 
his other historical writings by both the great English 
Universities.” —Chicago Tribune. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Six 

Lectures read before the Royal Institution, 

with THE UNITY OF HISTORY. 1 

vol., 8vo, $3.50. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
colored maps. 16mo, $1.50. 


‘**One of the most admirable books—it is not exces- 
sive flattery to say the best book—of its kind in the 
language.’’—North American Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
Norman Conquest of England. 16mo, 
60 cents. 

“The little book has all the interest of a romance, 
with, as we believe, all the accuracy of sound history. 
It will be a delightful school-book, and it will be good 
reading for many who are not now at school.’’—Scots- 
man. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN 
Europe: Its Nature, its Growth, and its 
Decline. With colored maps. 12mo, $2. 


‘Nothing that Mr. Freeman writes is without the 
strongest interest for all intelligent readers, and nothing 
that Mr, Freeman has written is more absorbingly in- 
teresting than this book is.” —N. Y. Evening Post, 


THE HISTORY AND CON- 
quests of the Saracens. Six Lectures. 
Second edition. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHITEC: 
tural Sketches. Chiefly Italian. With il- 
lustrations by the author. 12mo, $2.50. 


SUBJECT AND NEIGHBOUR 
Lands of Venice. Being the Second Series 
of Historical and Architectural Sketches. 
With illustrations. (JZ press.) 





By James Bryce, D.C.L. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
By A. MAset B. FitcuH. 


Madaline : 


A POEM IN TEN CANTOS. 
Elegantly printed on superior sized and 
calendered paper, red line, small quarto, 
handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled edge, 
gold and black stamp onside. Price, $1.50. 
PRESS COMMENTS. 


“ It is a book elegantly printed in red line border, and 
tastefully bound. ‘The poem is divided into ten cantos, 
and presents the heroine in a series of well drawn poet- 
ical pictures.” —Yournal of Education, Boston. 

“It is a story of Western country life, told in an easy 
strain, pleasant to read and to remember.” —Pittsburgh 
Telegraph. Vers 3 
se, Wide telling a story, the author’s chief aim is to 
portray a character. It is decidedly Western in tone, 
and gives descriptions of Western scenes.”’—Boston Post. 

** This is a little love story in blank verse, portraying 
the trials and triumphs of an earnest, thoughtful woman 
of high principles, in which the heroine and hero discuss 
poetry, politics, religion, and philosophy. This is not 
only a Western, but a Chicago production, the author 
being well known to Chicago society. The book pos- 
sesses considerable merit in its own right, many passages 
possessing the ring of Mrs. Browning’s genius.’’—C/7- 
cago Legal News. 

* There is in it convincing evidence that the author 
possesses creative talent of much merit, etc. There is 
much of pathos and force in the narration, and the 
author’s satire is keen edged in its treatment of cant and 
so-called conventionality.”—Chicago Evening Fournadl. 

““An interesting story, pleasingly told in metre, 
printed and bound in beautiful style. It is simply such 
a story as will interest without tiring the reader, and 
will be a delightful companion on a summer jaunt, to 
those who prefer easy, flowing measure to dull prose.” 
—Indianapolis News. 

“* The plot of the piece is a natural one, the characters 
easily described, the particulars given in detail quite 
unusual to poetry, and the whole clothed in pure and 
pleasant language. We have greatly enjoyed the read- 
ing.’—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

““ It is a touching love story in verse, etc. 
ace to the volume says: 

* My Madeline: I’ve drawn, as best I might, 
A portrait of thy character, its faults and all, 
With truth’s own pencil: making it more true, 
Perhaps, than beautiful: few may admire, 
And very many, doubtless, will condemn ; 
Yet I will trust one here and there may see, 
Looking beneath the faulty surface lines, 
A spirit they can understand and love.’”’ 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“In this poem the author has displayed much poetic 
genius, and woven in verse a very pleasing story. As 
illustrative of the smooth construction of the poem, we 
copy from the opening canto . . . The book is hand- 
— produced by the publishers.” —A /4any Sunday 

ress. 


The pref- 


A BOOK OF MERIT. 
A NEW EDITION IN BOARD COVERS FOR 50 CTS. 


Little Zee! 
A FAIRY STORY FOR “ FRINDY.” 

By Jutta DANIELS MosELy. Regular edition, 
with twelve unique and original illustra- 
tions, engraved especially for this book. 
4to cloth, elegant black and gold side 
stamp. Price, $1. 


LittLe ZzE is the most attractive book of the year 
for children. Ask your bookseller for LirTLe ZEE, and 
if he does not have it, send $1 to the publishers, and 
receive a copy by return mail. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


“LittLe Zz is a charmingly illustrated fairy tale in 
six chapters. The illustrations are quaint and odd, 
something out of theusual run, and the story itself is 
all that can be asked for.” —Grafphic, New York. 

“It is a very pretty child’s book ; a fairy story, and 
a pleasing one. The work on the cover is admirable.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

‘* LitrLe ZEE was a wonderful body, and had some 
wonderful adventures, and did no little good in his 
way.” —Evening Fournal. 

“A ve _— fairy story, prettily illustrated and 
handsomely bound.’’—/udianapolis Fournad. 

“* This beautiful juvenile is a very attractive book for 
little folks. Will prove in every way a choice addition 
to all juvenile libraries.” —Saturday Evening Herald. 

‘“* Lire Zzz is a pretty conceit, prettily carried out. 
It has a quaint little fairy for its hero, is written with 
much grace, arid is pure and dainty in sentiment.”’— 
Gazette, Boston. 


Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Chicago, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 





New Books 


IN PRESS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED AT ONCE. 


We, Von Arldens. 


By Epitu Dovuctas. A most charming novel, illus- 
trated with three elegant engravings. 12mo, 487 pages, 
superbly bound in cloth, with unique and novel side 
stamp, in black and gold. Price, $1.50. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
A Peculiar People. 


By Ws. S. Batcn, author of “Ireland as it is.’ A 
Romance of Reality and Fiction, scenes of which are 
largely laid out in the Orient ; intensely interesting 
and dramatic in style. 12mo, cloth, 458 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 


Pioneer Life in the West. 


By James B. Watker, author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation.”’ 1 vol., rz2mo, 310 pages, cloth. 
Price, $1. 


Few persons living have passed through so varied an 
experience as the writer of this volume, and the scences 
and experiences incidental to the life of so great an 
author are here portrayed in thought and language fas- 
cinating to the most exacting reader. Mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


THE HAMMOCK SERIES. 


No. 1. 
“ No Gentlemen.” 


‘““No GENTLEMEN.” ‘* We are soon amused, inter- 
ested, and charmed. Belonging to the class of stories 
popularly called ‘ bright,’ and published judiciously at 
the opening of the season of hammocks and piazzas, it is 
far more readable than most of its kind. ‘The plot is not 
too much of a plot for a legitimate New England story, 
and the conversation of ‘ Jabe’ is racy enough to make 
us forget that we were tired of Yankee dialect as treated 

Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Whitney. Indeed, the book is 
thoroughly enjoyable.”’— 7%e Critic, N. Y. 

“No GENTLEMEN.” ‘Is fresh, simple, and natural.” 

—Boston Fournal. 


1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 348 pages. Price, $1. 


No. 2. 
Barberine, 
The Story of a Woman's Devotion. 


‘*Barperine.” ‘* No one can begin this story with- 
out reading it to the end, for there is not a page at 
which the interest flags, and it is almost impossible not 
to feel that ‘ Barberine’ was a woman of history, and 
not of fiction.”’—New York Herald. 

“BarBerINE.” ‘‘It is told with great power, and in 
a strikingly realistic manner.”—Saturday Evening Ga- 
sette. 

“ BarRBERINE.” ‘‘ The plot is intricate and exciting, 
and incidents thickly crowded and natural.”—S¢. Paxud 
Pioneer Press. - 

“* BarBerine.”’—** There is nothing prosy about it in 
the least, but overflows with a brilliancy that will cause 
it to be read by thousands.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 

_1 volume, 12mo, 365 pages, fine cloth, red and gold 
side stamp. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, §:. , 


GS” For sale by booksellers. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 


205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





READY OCTOBER 22.—EDITION, 135,000. 


The NOVEMBER number of 


Lhe Century Magazine 
(SCRIBNER'’S MONTHLY). 


With this number begins the new series under 
the title of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, which will 
be, in fact, a new, enlarged, and improved ‘‘ SCRIB- 
NER.” The page is somewhat longer and wider, ad- 
mitting pictures of a larger size, and VIRTUALLY 
INCREASING THE READING MATTER TO THE 
EXTENT OF ABOUT : 


Fourteen Additional Pages. 


_ The November numberis one of rare beauty and 
interest. It is richly illustrated with more than 70 
engravings, among them a frontispiece 


Portrait of George Eliot, 


the only authorized portrait of the great novelist 
yet published or to be published, furnished by her 
husbarftt, Mr. Cross, and reproduced from an etch- 
ing made especially for this purpose by M. Paul 
Rajon. It accompanies a paper by Frederick W. , 
Myers, who deals interestingly with George Eliot's 
religious and philosophical beliefs. 


Mrs. Burnett's New Novel, 


‘Through One Administration,” a story of social 
and political life in Washington, begun in this 
number, is expected to rival in interest the writer's 
‘*That Lass o' Lowrie’s,”’ and ‘‘A Fair Barbarian.” 


Mark Twain 
contributes a complete short ae. entitled ‘‘A 
oc 


Curious Experience.’’ Mary Hallock Foote fur- 
nishes an entertaining paper on 


A Diligence Fourney in Mexico, 


with eight of her own illustrations, engraved by 
Cole, Closson, and others. An article on 


Impressions of Shaksperean Characters, 
By Tommaso SALviN1, 
the eminent Italian tragedian, will attract wide 


attention. There is also a paper on Salvini, with 
drawings of him in Othello and Macbeth. 


“Costumes in the Greek Play at Harvard,” 


by Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed the 
costumes for the play, includes seventeen striking 
illustrations by Brennan. An opportunity for re- 
producing seven magnificent paintings is afforded 
by a paper on the artists 


Fortuny and Regnault. 


‘‘Around Cape Ann” is a breezy ‘longshore 
article, illustrated with nine exquisite reproduc- 
tions of etchings by Stephen Parrish. 

“My Escape from Slavery,” 
3y FrepERICK DovG.ass, 
is a paper of historical value and interest. W. J. 


Stillman has an interesting article, with twenty- 
five illustrations, on the discovery and origin of 


“The So-called Venus of Melos” (Milo). 


There is a capital short story by the author of 
‘* The Village Convict,”” which made such a hit in 
the August SCRIBNER; an article by a Cunard 
captain on ‘‘Compulsory Lane Routes in the 
North Atlantic ;"’ 

POEMS BY 
Fames Russell Lowell, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, Edmund W. Gosse, Austin Dobson, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and others. 


‘* Topics of the time’’ contains contributions 
from the pen of the late Dr. Holland, on the 
change in the name of the magazine, on ‘‘ The 
Contingency of ‘ Inability,’ '’ and ‘‘ Public Spirit," 
This November number contains the prospectus 
for the coming year. The portrait of Dr. Holland, 
photographed from a life-size picture by Wyatt 
Eaton, and issued just before his death, will pos- 
sess a new interest to the readers of this magazine. 
It is offered at $5 retail, or together with THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE for one year for $6.50. 
Subscriptions are taken by booksellers and news- 
dealers everywhere. Regular price of the maga- 


zine $4. year; 35 cents a number. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square (North), N. Y. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


FUST PUBLISHED: 
[With the approval of Mr. Emerson and his Family.) 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings, and Philosophy. By GEoRGE 
WIuis CooKE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An interesting and valuable critical and analytic sur- 
vey of the literary life of Mr. Emerson, with copious 
quotations and extracts from his writings, a 
many choice and characteristic passages not comprise 
in his printed works. 

‘* The book has been corrected in its personal state- 
ments by a member of Mr. Emerson's family, and will 
be taken generally as a substantial and authoritative 
volume, the faithful gleanings of a faithful disciple. 
Much matter which has been put into type at least once, 
but ‘s not to be found in Mr. Emerson’s volumes, is 
here brought together to illustrate critical passages in 
the career of this remarkable man, and the public will 
generally concede, on reading what Mr. Cooke has to 
say, that he is a most excellent Boswell.’”—NMew York 
Times, Oct. 17. 

** Mr. Cook has given to this book long and faithful 
study, and some high authorities who have examined 
the Mss. promise it a permanent place in literature.” 
—Unity (Chicago). 

“Tt contains a great deal of matter not included in 
any volume of Mr. Emerson’s hitherto published.”— 
Boston Budget. 


THE GLAD YEAR ROUND. By Miss 
A. G. PLympron. A new juvenile, beau- 
tifulily printed in colors throughout, with 
original and entertaining poetry. Square 
8vo, with illuminated cover, $2. 


‘* A lovely book, illustrated in something the general 
style of ‘Under the Window,’ but fresh in its designs 
and in its feeling.” —Boston Courier. 


FAPANESE EPISODES. By EpwaArD 
H. House... 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 


A charming volume of tales and sketches of the ro- 
mantic and picturesque life and manners in the country 
of the Daimios. 


THE COINS OF THE FEWS. By FReEp- 
Eric W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S. Illustrated 
with 270 woodcuts (chiefly by the eminent 
artist-antiquary, the late F. W. FAtRHoLT, 
F.S.A.) and a plate of Alphabets. $12. 


LAWRENCE BARRETT’S BI0G- 
raphy of Edwin Forrest. Ulustrated with 
seven pictures. Vol. I. of the ‘‘American 
Actor Series.” $1.25. 


‘*Mr. Lawrence Barrett, himself an eminent actor, 
has . . . performed a ‘ifficult task with quiet dignity 
of manner, delicacy of feeling, and an almost faultless 
discretion in his choice of materials, and in his clear, 
sustained, fair-minded, and interesting commentary upon 
them.” —New York Tribune. 


“* A book which will attract a wider and more curious 
attention than ordinarily attaches to works of like 
nature.”’—Chicago Times. 


* As the siegrepher of an actor, Mr. Barrett has set a 
standard which those who follow him will not easily 
reach.”—New York Herald. 


GERALDINE. 


The Cleveland Sunday Sun, in speaking of the new 
metrical romance, ‘ Geraldine,’ says that “ throughout 
it bubbles over with mingled wit and philosophy—a 
philosophy which savors strongly of the eastern coast 
of Massachusetts.” The Western Christian Advocate 
find in it passages strongly reminding one of ‘*‘ Evangel- 
ine ;’’ but the New York Wordd goes further, and says : 
“It has tolerably distinct reminiscences of Longfellow 
and of Lowell, ahliongh it can be the work of neither of 
them.” The Cincinnati Comemercial says that the 
author of ‘* Geraldine ” endeavors to do as much for the 
St. Lawrence as Sir Walter Scott accomplished for the 
vale of the Tweed.; and predicts that his work is likely 
to be as extensively read as Dr. Holland’s ** Kathrina,” 
or “ Bittersweet,”’ or Owen Meredith’s ** Lucile.” 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & €0., 
BOSTON. 





Messrs, ROBERTS BROTHERS 
New Books. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean INGELOw. 
A new and beautiful edition of this favorite domestic 
poem, with 35 illustrations drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the work. The artists have happily con- 
ceived the very spirit of the poem, and the book is sure 
to be the gem of Holiday Gift-Books. One hand- 
some small quarto volume. Price, $2. 


MAMMY TITTLEBACK AND HER 
FAMILY. A true story of Seventeen Cats. By 
H. H., author of ** Bits of Talk,”’ “* Bits of Travel,’”’ 
** Nelly’s Silver Mine,” “‘ Letters from a Cat,’’ etc. 
With illustrations by Addie Ledyard. Uniform with 
‘“* Letters from a Cat.’’ Small quarto. Price, $1.25. 


CROSS PATCH; LITTLE TOMMY 
TUCKER; HARK! HARK!; MISS $ANE; 
THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN THE 
‘SHOE; SIMPLE SIMON. Adapted from the 
Myths of ‘‘ Mother Goose.” By Susan Coo.tpce, 
author of ‘‘ What Katy Did,’ ‘‘ The New Year’s Bar- 
gain,” **A Guernsey Lily,’ ‘ Eye-bright,” etc. 
With 45 illustrations by Ellen Oakford. Square 
16mo. Price, $1.50. 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE. Told by 
Adventurers. Collected and Edited by E. E. Hale. 
Uniform with *‘ Stories of War,’”’ and “‘ Stories of the 
Sea.” 16mo. Price, $1. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. By Juviana Horatia Ewinc, author 
of ** Jan of the Windmill,’ “Six to Sixteen,” ‘* We 
and the World,” etc. With zo illustrations by J. A, 
Pasquier and J. Wolf. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


THE MAN FESUS. By Rev. JouHn W. 
Cuapwick, 16mo, cloth, Price, $x. 


““A masterly piece of work,” is the criticism of a 
distinguished man of letters. ‘‘A very interesting and 
remarkable book,” this biography of Jesus, beginning 
“* with a critical examination of our sources of informa- 
tion in regard to him ; then follows a charming chapter 
on Palestine at the time of the appearance of Jesus, and 
the story of his life. It is strange that the familiar in- 
cidents can be made so fresh; that the life of Jesus can 
be so written that it seems new, and the reader is carried 
on through the days of cheerful hope and love to those 
of suffering and sadness, till his sympathy with Jesus is 
so loving, so human, that the crucifixion brings a grief 
as passionate as if it were acruel wrong that had just 
been committed,” says the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. A Bio- 
graphical Sketch, with Selections from his writings in 
Poetry and Prose. By A. J. Symincron. With 
Portrait of Wordsworth and View of Rydal Mount. 
2vols. 16mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


4A PAGEANT, and Other Poems. By 
Curistina G. Rossetti, author of “The Goblin 
Market,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“Miss Rossetti’s poetry has lost none of those char- 
acteristics which to all readers are pleasing, and to 
some are, no doubt, a source of peculiar and special 
delight. . . . As graceful and bewitching as the 
children for whom it is written (* The Months, a Pa- 
geant’), it is also as unconscious as they.= All the lesson 
to be drawn from it is that Nature is beautiful in her 
every mood, and that God is good. Like all beautiful 
—— in short, it teaches,‘without any effort, and with- 
out knowing it, the only lesson of life that is worth 
learning,” says the London Athenaeum. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, —? 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 





Dopp, Mgeap & Co. 


HAVE NOW PUBLISHED 


Without a Home. 


By E. P. Roz. 12mo. Handsomely bound. 
$1.50. 


From the Author's Preface: “1 will say a few 
words in regard to the story contained in this volume. 
It was announced two years ago, but I found I could 
not complete it satisfactorily. In its present form it has 
been almost wholly recast and much~ broadened in its 
scope. It touches upon several modern and very diffi- 
cult problems; I have not in the remotest degree at- 
tempted to solve them, but rather have sought to direct 
attention to them. I have made my studies carefully 
and patiently, and when dealing with practical phases 
of city life I have evolved very little from my own inner 
consciousness. It will soon be discovered that the mod- 
ern opium or morphia habit has a large place in this vol- 
ume. I am sure I am right in fearing that in the mor- 
phia hunger and consumption one of the greatest evils 


of the future 1s looming darkly above the horizon of 


society. 


New Editions of Roe's Novels. 


In a new style of binding, uniform with 
“ Without a Home,” per volume, $1.50. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY, in its 
36th thousand. 

WHAT CAN SHE DO? in its 24th thou- 
sand. 

OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR, 
in its 37th thousand. 

FROM FEST TO EARNEST, in its 32d 
thousand. 

NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART, in its 
29th thousand. 

A KNIGHT OF THE XIXth CENTURY, 
in its 28th thousand. 

A FACE ILLUMINED, in its 26th thou- 
sand. 

A DAY OF FATE (LATEST), in its 
28th thousand. 

More than 250,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s 

Novels have now been sold. 


Yankee Doodle. 
An Old Friend in a New Dress. 


Pictured by Howarp PYLE. 4to, boards, 
$1.25. 
The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in 
colors in a manner which for originality and strong 


delineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a 
first place among the artistic color books of the day. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEw YoRE. 
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HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Gurls. 





SOME OPINIONS 


“ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is so good that it really does not seem 
as though it could by any possibility be improved: upon. It is every- 
thing that a paper ought to be.”—Philadelphia North American. 


** Tt is by all odds the best periodical for children now published 
in the United States.”—Hartford Evening Post. 


“Tt has already become an ‘ institution,’ the loss of which by any 
inconceivable calamity would be sorely felt by Young America ; and 
many readers of mature years linger over its pleasant pages and fancy 
themselves young again in its enjoyment.”—Boston Yournal. 


“ HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has become the most popular story- 
paper in the country, simply because parents were quick to recognize 
its value as a means of education and entertainment, and because 
the children found it pleasant reading.” —Boston Traveller. 


“Every week the beautiful pages of HARPER’s YouNG PEOPLE give 
‘gladness and mirth’ to the boys and girls of America.”—Zvangelist, 
ie. 


“The popularity which it has so rapidly achieved is deserved.” — 
Independent, N. Y. 


“ The pictures all through are in the best style, and are’an educa- 
tion in themselves.”—Advance, Chicago. 





OF THE PRESS. 


“The young people of America are to be congratulated upon this 
noble friend, entertainer, and counsellor. It deserves a welcome at 
every fireside.”—Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., in the S. S. Yournal, 
New York. 


‘* HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly for children in 
America.” — Southwestern Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 


“No periodical designed for the class it reaches, of like merit, 
exists in this country.” —Jnéerior, Chicago. 


‘*The ‘ young people’ who receive its visits weekly will have an 
inexhaustible source of entertainment, not without instruction and 
counsel.” — Watchman, Boston. 


“ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE grows in interest with every number. 
Its illustrations show the skill of our best artists. It is the 
best written weekly for young people ever published.”—A/bany 
Fournal, 


“Some of the best woodcuts of the day have made the pages an 
incessant source of wonder and delight, while at the same time train- 
ing the young eyes which see them to distinguish good drawing from 
bad, and beauty from ugliness in lines and forms.”—J. Y. Mai?. 





A FEW OF ITS LITERARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


Miss Louise M. Alcott, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Mrs. D. M. Craik (Miss Mulock), 
Benson J. Lossing, 
F. W. Robinson, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
ames Payn, 
he Rev. Bradford K. Peirce, D.D., 
The Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., 
Will Carleton, 
Miss Mary Cecil Hay, 
Geo. Cary Eggleston, 
Charles Barnard, 





John Habberton, 
Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
. Esten Cooke, 

. L. Alden, . 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 

Thomas W. Knox, 

Edgar Faweett, 

The Rev. Wm. Eliot Griffis, 
G. B. Bartlett, 

Frank Stockton, 

Wn. H. Rideing, 

Sarah O. Jewett, 








Mrs. M., E. Sangster, 
Mrs. Helen S. Conant, 
Wm. O. Stoddard, 
Mrs. K.S. B. McDowell (Sherwood Bonner), 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
Aunt Fanny, 
Mrs. John Lillie, 
Miss Virginia W. Johnson, 

. B. Aldrich, 

ary D. Brine, 
— Otis, 

rs. Margaret Eytinge. 


SOME OF THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED. 


E. A. Abbey, 

W. H. Gibson, 
Alfred Fredericks, 
F. S. Church, 

C. S. Reinhart, 
Howard Pyle, 

W. H. Beard, 
Frank Beard, 

A. B. Frost, 





Frank D. Millet, 

W. M. Cary, 

W. A. Rogers, : 

Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd, 
Thomas Nast, 

Kate Greenaway, 

R. Caldecott, 

Sol Eytinge, Jr., 

T. de Thulstrup, 





TERMS. 





M. Woolf, 
Frank Bellew, 
Palmer Cox, 
Charles Graham, 
W. L. Sheppard, 

. E. Kelly, 

. O. Davidson, 
S. G. McCutcheon, 
J. W. Champney. 


Four Cents 2 Number. Single Subscriptions for one year, $1.50; Five Subscriptions, one year, $7— 


payable in advance. Postage free. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Burr Pruwtinc House, x8 Jacos Sr., N. Y. 


Franklin Square, New York. 











